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— Out of Bondage 
__ A Great Departure in Education 


ALFRED H. LLOYD 


’ Dean, Graduate School of Michigan 


| determined largely by its purpose of broad sympathy, intellectual 
honesty, and timely, spiritual service. While the familiar semi- 
_naries of theology or “divinity” have themselves in many instances already 
responded noticeably to modern needs and are no longer under their earlier 
denominational testraints, they nevertheless are commonly still somewhat 
_ hampered by their traditions in many ways. Often their bondage has 
-been due to legal and financial conditions rather than to any intentional 
lack of candor or sympathy or timely interest. But, be all this as it may, 
there is to-day a great need, felt by life at large and often keenly felt by 
the seminaries, of a school that will not be merely the traditional seminary. 
There is need of just such a school as can be neighborly to a great state 
university, and which in the ways of a real school will devote itself to religion. 
At such a school every window and every door must be open. There 
must be no fear of truth, but a pressing desire for it. ‘There must be a 
belief, inscribed if necessary over the entrance, that the facts of life and 
the world, as they come to be known and appreciated, instead of betraying 
spiritual values can only enhance these; and that Christianity itself, like 
_any other religion, even greater in its spirit and purpose than in its letter, 
can only gain as it studies other religions sympathetically, responds honestly 
to new knowledge about men and things, and endeavors without fear or 
favor to point out and effect the spiritual application of the highest avail- 
able truth to the real problems of our civilization. 


ik administration -of the Michigan School of Religion will be 


{From an article in this issue, ‘Michigan School of Religion, Beyond Sect’’] 
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Eminent Living Unitarians 


abet we have received a score of grateful 
responses to the editorial, “Factors in Emi- 
~ nence,” and doubtless there will be many sermons 
and addresses based upon the remarkable tribute 
by Ellsworth Huntington. In at least one instance, 
an address on the subject has inspired a Unita- 
rian audience. Coming on the threshold of our 
centenary year, we commend this ‘material en- 


-thusiastically. It will be used with discrimina- 
tion. And may we give what Mr. Huntington 


writes in historic perspective? He says in “The 
Character of Races,” page 326,— 

“The eminent sons of Unitarian ministers seem 
to represent the final result of a long. process of 
natural selection. Many centuries ago there came 
to East Anglia some migrant Saxons, Danes, and 
Normans, selected groups of people, uncommonly 
intelligent and competent. Ata later period, many 
of their most thoughtful descendants became Puri- 
tans, a second selection. Then from among the 
Puritans a third selection separated those with 
special earnestness, determination, and adapt- 
ability, and led them to migrate to America. In 
the fourth place, among their descendants, an- 
other group characterized by unusual intellectual 
activity and high moral purposes became Unita- 
rians. 

“Finally, among these intellectual people, a fifth 
selection during the first half of the last century 
picked out many of the most thoughtful and ear- 
nest as clergymen. These Unitarian clergymen, 
more than any other group in proportion to their 
numbers, have been the fathers of the recent leaders 
in America. Their case resembles that of the 
Khmers of Cambodia, the Hakkas of China, the an- 
cient Athenians, the Normans in Sicily, and the 
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Vikings in Iceland. If such a stock as this, or any 
other similar stock, should be isolated in a good 
environment and should become the sole ancestors 
of the inhabitants of some great state, what 
heights of attainment might be achieved!” This 
passage leads us to the following observation and 
proposal :— . 

What is true of Unitarian ministers is also true 
of Unitarian laymen. It is true to-day. They rank 
as high in 1925 as their predecessors did in 1825. 


Can we prove it? Let every minister send to THE 


REGISTER on or before January 31, the names of all 
the eminent men and women in his congregation, — 
both members and adherents, and not sons or 

daughters of ministers only. Include the proper 


‘persons who have died within the past twenty-five 


vears. Let the basis of selection be that of Mr. 
Huntington, namely, inclusion in “Who’s Who in 
America,” published biennially since 1899. That is 
not infallible; because many prominent persons are 
not listed there, but it is necessary that there be 
definite bounds. We make the selection possible 
only if there be a set standard. 

LET OUR MINISTERS CO-OPERATE, AS 
WE KNOW THEY WILL, AND WE SHALL 
OREATE A “CHAPEL OF UNITARIAN EMI- 
NENCE.” 


Ben Franklin’s Birthdae 


(Ls SATURDAY many people noted the 219th - 
anniversary of the birth of one of the unique 
and most useful men ever born in this or any other 
country, Benjamin Franklin. Instead of attempt- 
ing to say what he did in his foursecore and four 
years of life, we better say what he did not do, if 
we would conserve space. No American hag per- 
formed such a wide variety of tasks; and every 
aspect of life he touched, he improved, for Poor 
Richard saith: “Dost thou love life, then do not 
squander time; for that’s the stuff life is made of.” 
Indeed, he did not squander time, from the days 
when, at the early age of twelve, he read the Spec- 
tator with intense earnestness, forming his style of 
writing thereon, until two months before his death 
when, as president of the Abolition Society, he 
signed a petition to Congress for the emancipation 
of the slaves and the abolition of the slave trade. 

His long life was crowded with good works. Self- 
educated, he became the leading journalist, scien- 
tist, diplomatist, philosopher, and economist of his 
age. What an abundance of ventures he started! | 
In his own colony of Pennsylvania, he set on foot 
the first fire department and police department, the 
first militia company and post office, the first li- 
brary, academy, and university. He was a master 
genius of invention; to him must go credit for the 
first wood-burning stove, the first double spectacles, 
the first laundry mangle, the first copying press, 
and lightning rod. He led the journalists of his 
day, and the Saturday Evening Post with its mil- 
lions of readers stands a living monument to his 
industry. 

When he was forty-two, finding that he had made 
enough money to live on. he retired, resolved to 
devote the latter part of his life to benefiting the 
community. Pamphlets on a multiplicity of sub- 
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singular eloquence the cause of the Colonies. 


_ 


jects flowed steadily from his pen, from disserta- 
tions on the way to prevent smallpox to advice to 
the Pennsylvania farmers regarding the best fer- 
tilizers for! their soil. 

He had the national mind, also. When trouble 
threatened with England, though sixty-nine years 
of age, he crossed the Atlantic and pleaded with 
Re- 
turning to America, he helped Jefferson draft the 
Declaration of Independence. Recrossing the 


_ ocean, he represented the Colonial cause at Paris, 


doing as much as any single man to win the Revolu- 
tion, for it was his logic and persuasive voice that 
won lukewarm France. 

He had a religion, too, as simple and clearly 
defined as his character. Trained after the strictest 
sect of the Presbyterians, he early abandoned their 
teachings, working out a liberal code of twelve 
virtues : temperance, silence, order, resolution, fru- 
gality, industry, sincerity, justice, moderation, 
cleanliness, tranquillity, chastity. Happening one 
day to meet a Quaker friend, the friend said, 
“Brother Franklin, it is said thou hast pride.” 


Whereupon, Franklin added humility to the code. 


An Unsound Proposition 


2 ale OF HIS COLLEAGUES in the Congre- 


gational household questions Dr. Ashley Day 


Leavitt’s proposition in a recent sermon on tares 


when he said, “Better to allow a thousand evils 
to live, better to let a million iniquities grow along 


-with the good, than ever to wound a sensitive life, 


or to discourage a single spirit striving toward 
the light.” Rev. Ernest E. Morrill says that to 
follow such a rule “would be to let the most 
poisonous and deadly errors go unchallenged.” 
The criticism is right and just. He,appeals to the 
example of Jesus, who surely denounced the con- 
duct of Pharisee and money-changer, of rich young 
man, and doubtful widow of many husbands. The 
objective of religion is not to keep from hurting 
sensitive feelings or discouraging earnest aspira- 
tion, but, in kindness, to get God’s truth working. 
We say one may have to be cruel occasionally to 
be kind. And it is true that faithful are the 
wounds of a friend, in making the eternal truth 
and moral order of God the determining rule of 


_ behavior. 


There is a false notion that Jesus had as his 
greatest characteristic an enthusiasm of humanity. 
He had nothing of the kind. His primary interest 
was in his Father’s business, and there is no senti- 
mentalism about it anywhere in his life. He talked 
straight always, and human nature had to come 
to the mark. There was no compromise. The re- 


sultant conduct and character were the things that 


rejoiced him. Saving the one that was lost, the 
return of the prodigal to himself, and a hundred 
other examples, prove that Jesus took no stock in 
pleasing men except as a recognition that they 


had first commended themselves by doing the truth 


of God. There is a deal of indulgence and softness 
in Christianity which has nothing to do with the 


gospel. , 
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The Three Groups 


HERE IS NO SLACKING of power in our 

brother, John Haynes Holmes. His name ap- 
pears little in our pages, but he goes onward with 
his ministry in New York City, and he is recog- 
nized by all who understand what religion should 
be doing. The Churchman gives space to an ad- 
mirable synopsis of a recent sermon of his, in which 
he described the three classes of people whom one 
finds throughout history. They were among the 
Israelites, he said. One group wanted to go back 
to Egypt. They preferred slavery to the uncer- 
tainty of the wilderness. At least they would have 
plenty of food and the protection of the Egyptian 
government. The second group “was _ satisfied 
wherever they happened to be at night. . . . They 
were content to gather the manna as it came. This 
is the group that built the golden calf and wor- 
shiped it as anidol.” The third group, the smallest, 
wanted to move forward. Moses was among this 
number. He heard God say to him, “Speak unto 
the children of Israel that they go forward,” says 
Exodus xiv.15. In our own tongue, these are re- 
spectively the spiritual, moral, and social reaction- 
aries, conservatives, and progressives. They are 
the people of yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow. 
Mr. Holmes says the last group’save the race. Do 
they? If they alone, as we know them in history, 
had command of the race, would we have the best 
guidance? Everybody agrees that we would be 
ditched without them. 


Notes 


Do our Episcopalian neighbors really aim to get 
the word “National” fixed in the minds of our 
countrymen, when they refer to the “National 
Cathedral” now building in Washington? We ob- 
serve in the Living Church that Oliver Hoyem 
speaks of “the work of the sculptors at the Na- 
tional Cathedral,” and in a recent photogravure 
picture in the New York Times the underline was 
in part, “National Cathedral.” It is unfortunate 
and untrue so to use the word. There is no na- 
tional church in these United States. The Con- 
stitution forbids it. In business, the word is some- 
times used by private concerns; for example, the 
National Brass Company. 


Here is beauty of diction and fitness of praise, 
spoken by Helen Keller recently in Haverford, Pa., 
and reported by J. Henry Scattergood, in the 
Friends’ Intelligencer: 


I have followed the beneficent activities of the Society 
of Friends in the world the past decade with a grateful 
heart. In nations destroying themselves with division, 
falsehood, and violence, you have upheld the teaching of 
Him- who came upon earth that all men might have life, 
and have it abundantly. You have created a new will in 
the world—not a will to power and conquest, but a will 
to service. Courageously you have fostered brotherhood 
among all men. I believe that your ministrations of love 
have contributed more than any other force to the healing 
of the nations. Wonderfully you have shown that God’s 
love cannot be shut off from any people by a frontier or a 
government decree. As I look out upon the world to-day, 
I am heartened. My brightest hopes are unfulfilled; but 
you have left trails of light across the darkness of the 
world. 


Soviets’ Missionary Ardor Repulsed_ 


Recent events show their proselyting unsuccessful 


Sorra, December 24. 


AM WRITING this letter in the sea- 

son dedicated to “Peace on earth, good 
will among men.” As I do so, a great in- 
ternational fact looms up with striking 
distinctness in the great area of Europe 
which includes Soviet Russia, seeking 
recognition, and the other great powers 
whose recognition she seeks. That fact 
was indicated the other day, when France 
seethed with indignation under the at- 
tacks aimed at her by Soviet Russia. The 
time of these attacks was significant of 
the psychology that underlay the situa- 
tion. A few weeks earlier Russia had 
been recognized by Great Britain under 
the Labor Party régime. Great Britain 
had gone further and negotiated with the 
Soviets a treaty which, in the distant per- 
spective, perhaps, promised to open Brit- 
ish coffers to Russia’s needs. 


ON THE HEELS of that change of 
front by Great Britain toward the great 
experiment of our time, the Labor Party 
and all its works were repudiated by the 
British electorate after a struggle in 
which the attitude of the Soviets toward 
Britain played a decisive part. Parlia- 
ment had not long resumed its delibera- 
tions, when the treaty with Russia was 
swept into the political discard. The 
recognition of Russia remained, but the 
resumption of relations between Russia 
under the present form and Great Britain 
was indefinitely deferred. The final ver- 
dict of the British electorate seemed to be 
that Soviet Russia, because of its undi- 
minished missionary zeal in behalf of the 
economic and political theories comprised 
under the term “Bolshevism,” was not 
yet prepared to resume its place in inter- 
national society. 

While the Russo-British treaty was be- 
ing negotiated in London, the French gov- 
ernment of the “Left,’ under M. Herriot, 
who brought a new conception of the in- 
ternational situation to bear upon French 
foreign politics, was also busy with Rus- 


sia. Doubtless encouraged by the British 


recognition of Russia as a factor to be 
negotiated with, the French foreign office 
entered into conversations with such lead- 
ers of the Bolshevistic movement as Kras- 
sin to bring about better and much closer 
relations with the Soviets. The outcome 
of those pourparlers was the recognition 
of Soviet Russia by France, and the pres- 
entation of his papers as ambassador to 
France by Krassin. 

This act, which was not accompanied 
by the conclusion of any treaty of amity, 
but was regarded—in Moscow, at least— 
as a preliminary step to such a treaty, 
eaused violent feeling in Moscow. The 
very act of recognition was accompanied 
in Russia by an outbreak of attacks upon 
bourgeoise France that caused dee» resent- 
ment in Paris. Bourgeoise France began 
to talk openly about Bolshevik menace to 
the Republic, and about the means to be 
employed to meet it. It was M. Herriot, 
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premier of France, who gave official ut- 
terance to this resentment when he said, 
the other day: “The government is keep- 
ing close watch, and has kept close watch 
before the present disturbing circum- 
stances arose, upon French and foreign 
attempts to violate our internal peace 
and to resort to violence. From the 
moment when I assumed the power, I 
issued the necessary orders for the main- 
tenance of the peace and it will not be 
violated for a single moment, 

“The government will keep a watchful 
eye,” he continued, “upon French and for- 


Keystone Photograph 


ALL AGREE HE IS WORTHY 
Harlan F. Stone, an Amherst man re- 


nowned in the law, goes from the 

United States Attorney General’s office 

which he first purged of evil and then 

restored to honor and dignity, to a place 

on the United States Supreme Court, 

succeeding the venerable Justice Mc- 
Kenna, resigned | 


eign agitators against the existing order. 
I appeal to every Frenchman to react in- 
imically to the methods which risk to 
injure the moral and material credit of 
France at the moment when her inter- 
national position is excellent and her eco- 
nomic. situation re-established.” 

Defining the situation more clearly, M 
Herriot announced, a day or two later: 
“The government will crush energetically 
every attempt at disorder. We will 
guarantee the internal peace of France at 
every cost.” 

To many Frenchmen, this placed em- 
phasis upon the statement by M. Mille- 
rand on the same subject: “As far back 
as 1919, M. Clemenceau said in Strass- 
burg: ‘The only language which the Bol- 
sheviks can understand is the language of 
force.” Clemenceau was right.” 

This new cleavage between France and 


Soviet Russia was widened a few days 
later by the announcement that Krassin 
would withdraw from France for the pres- 
ent, but this was denied from Paris. In 
the last analysis, however, the effort by 
the government of the “Left” in Paris to 
bridge the gulf between Russia and 
France resulted in the opening of a wider 
breach. 

In the meanwhile, one of the lesser 
statesmen of Europe, M. Nintchitch, min- 
ister of foreign affairs of Jugoslavia, de- 
clared in a newspaper interview at Rome 
that Bolshevist activities were taking on 
such an aggressive form in the Balkans, 
that in the interests of the maintenance 
of the existing order the Balkan states 
ought to present a united front to a com- 
mon peril and combine their resources 
to fight Bolshevism. 

Subsequent dispatches from London 
indicated Great Britain’s approval, ex- 
pressed through Austen Chamberlain, her 
foreign secretary, of this view of Bolshe- 
vism as an international factor. 

A bird’s-eye view of these manifesta- 
tions of disillusionment among the great 
and small powers as to the fitness of 
Soviet Russia to resume her place among 
the nations of the world seemed to give 
point to Secretary Hughes’s inflexible at- 
titude on the issue as expressed in his 
reply, now historic, to Tchitcherin’s appli- 
cation for recognition by the United 
States. The experience of Great Britain, 
and more recently of France, seemed to 
give fresh point to the international ques- 
tion: “Has Russia recovered sufficiently 
from her missionary ardor as the first 
great Bolshevized state, to’ respect the 
opinions and the established order of 
other states, and enter into friendly rela- 
tions with them? Or is her proselyting 
zeal still intense enough to introduce em- 
barrassing circumstances and incidents 
in her relations with any ‘bourgeois’ state 
that may attempt to enter into friendly 
intercourse with her?” 


THERE SEEMS TO BE no doubt as 
to the international realization of the fact 
that the world without Russia is incom- 
plete, a crippled world. Statesmen are 
not questioning that Russia will return, 
some day, like a prodigal son, to the 
bosom of the family of nations. The only 
question is whether that return is now 
possible or practicable. And the answer 
as voiced in the latest discussions arising 
out of attempts by great and small na- 
tions to resume friendly relations with 
Russia under the Bolshevized form is in 
the negative. 


Let us think freely and speak plainly, 
and we shall have the highest satisfaction | 
‘that man can enjoy—the consciousness — 
that we have done what little lies in our- 
selves to do for the maintenance of the 
truths on which the moral improvement 
and the happiness of our race te 
Leslie Stephen, 


Michigan School of Religion, Beyond Sect 


A great idea comes into being in a university curriculum 


THE ReeIstTeR has already ex- 
pressed its profound interest in the 
experiment described in the following 
article, reprinted from Chimes, the 
student periodical of the University 
of Michigan. The reader will be 
pleased to know of the progress of the 
plan to «@ place where it seems certain 
to succeed, 


HE PRESENT PLAN for the Mich- 

igan School of Religion is less than a 
year old. Indeed, not until last May were 
definite measures taken for the existing 
organization. 

But the general project of a School of 
Religion, located in Ann Arbor, and hay- 
ing benefit of the resources of the Uni- 
versity, is far from new. More than 
twenty years ago attempts were made 
toward its realization, and at various 
times since there have been hopes, pro- 
posals, distinct efforts in the same direc- 
tion. Not to go back of the present cen- 
tury, Prof. R. M. Wenley in 1900-1902 
and Prof. F. W. Kelsey in 1908-9 are 
conspicuous among those who have been 
specially interested. The Student Chris- 
tian Association, through its religious in- 
stitute co-operating with the Ann Arbor 
Bible Chair, has also made its contribu- 
tion to the movement, drafting members 
of the University faculties for service on 
its programs, and calling many distin- 
guished speakers from other places. Theo- 
logical schools, from one cause or another 
planning to move, have indeed been finally 
prevented for legal or financial reasons 
from coming to Ann Arbor, but they have 
looked with interest upon Ann Arbor as 
a desirable location. 

At the Religious Institute conducted in 
1922 by the Student Christian Association, 
Prof. C. F. Kent of Yale University was 
secured to speak, and, as a result of his 
contact with the University community at 
that time, he became so impressed with 
Ann Arbor’s opportunity for a serviceable 
School of Religion that he secured a leaye 
of absence from Yale and gave two se- 
mestérs to promotion of the project. 

So, at least for nearly a quarter of a 
century, a School of Religion of some sort 
has been more or less definitely planned, 
but until very recently never 
brought to any fulfillment. Always among 
the members of the University faculties 
and in the student body there have been 


groups bent on some accomplishment, yet. 


not finding the feasible plan or opportune 
time. To Professor Kent, then, the proj- 
ect owes much, since during the past two 
years he has certainly given it new im- 
petus and done much to make accomplish- 
ment possible. Thus, in good measure 
through his labors, a group of business 
men in Detroit and other cities of the 
State and a group of University men are 
- now working together. If their interest 
at pxesent is rather that of experiment 
han of immediate and complete estab- 


really — 
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lishment, it is this not without distinct 
confidence in the outcome. Whatever 
modifications of earlier or even of the 
more recent plans may be found wise, it 
is now expected that something timely 
and serviceable will come to fulfillment. 

As to the organization recently adopted, 
first of all there is an Executive Board of 
prominent business men with headquarters 
in Detroit. These men, greatly interested 
in the project, are occupied specially in 
securing financial support, but they also 
constitute a governing body, analogous to 
the University’s Board of Regents. Al- 
ready they have secured a sustaining fund 
of $25,000 a year for a period of three 
years. In this period, the proposed school 
is expected to find itself, to discover its 
suitable curriculum and its appropriate 
organization, as well as its efficient per- 
sonnel. The wisdom of such an experi- 
mental period will be appreciated when 
it is realized that nowhere in the country, 
or in the world, is there a model for an 
institution quite of the type and quality 
which is thought to be demanded by pres- 
ent conditions. 

The Executive Board is composed of 
Luman W. Goodenough, President, De- 
troit; Frederick W. Stevens, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Grand Rapids; Stanley G. Stevens, 
Secretary, Ann Arbor; Kirby B. White, 
Treasurer, Detroit; Alexis C. Angell, 
Julian H. Harris, Franz C. Kuhn, Willard 
Pope, all of Detroit ; Charles 8. Mott, Flint, 
and James Inglis, Ann Arbor. 

There is, secondly, a group of Univer- 
sity professors, who, like the members of 
the Executive Board, represent many de- 
nominations or, possibly more accurately, 
no mere denominations, and who are or- 
ganized to act in a capacity like that of 
the dean ang faculty of a college. In lieu 
of a dean there is the Administrative Com- 
mittee, of which A. H. Lloyd, Professor 
of Philosophy and Dean of the Graduate 
School, is chairman ; and Louis A. Hopkins, 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics and 
Secretary of the Colleges of Engineering 
and Architecture, and Leroy Waterman, 
Professor of Semitics, are the other mem- 
bers. This committee is charged with the 
responsibility of helping the School to find 
itself in the ways already outlined. For 
the present academic year, courses of 
lectures have been arranged. It is ex- 
pected in 1925-26 that several professors 
on leave from other universities or schools 
will be in residence, and that a curric- 
ulum including many courses from the 
University will have been formulated and 
published. Upon approval of the faculties 
specially concerned and the Regents of 
the University, the special courses offered 
by the School may, under the usual con- 
ditions, receive credit toward university 
degrees. ce 

Thirdly, there is the Advisory Council, 
including the members of the Adminis- 
trative Committee and other university 
professors, many of whom give courses of 


special value for the School of Religion. 
No definite limit has been set to the size 
of this Council, but its present members, 
in addition to the Committee, are the fol- 
lowing: Campbell Bonner, Professor of 
Greek Language and Literature; George 
EK. Myers, Professor of Vocational Edu- 
cation; Henry A. Sanders, Professor of 
Latin; John F. Shepard, Professor of Psy- 
chology; Robert M. Wenley, Professor of 
Philosophy ; Horace L. Wilgus, Professor 
of Law; .and Arthur E. Wood, Associate 
Professor of Sociology. 

The administration of the School will 
be determined largely by its purpose of - 
broad sympathy, intellectual honesty, and 
timely, spiritual service. While the fa- 
miliar seminariéds of theology or “divinity” 
have themselves in many _ instances 
already responded noticeably to modern 
needs and are no longer under their earlier 
denominational restraints, they neverthe- 
less are commonly still somewhat ham- 
pered by their traditions in many ways. 
Often their bondage has been due to legal 
and financial conditions rather than to- 
any intentional lack of candor or sym- 
pathy or timely interest. But, be all this 
as it may, there is to-day a great need, 
felt by life at large and often keenly felt 
by the seminaries, of a school that will 
not be merely the traditional seminary. 
There is need of just such a school as can 
be neighborly to a great state university, 
and which in the ways of a real school 
will devote itself to religion. At such a 
school every window and every door must 
be open. There must be no fear of truth, 
but a pressing desire for it. There must 
be a belief, inscribed if necessary over the 
entrance, that the facts of life and the 
world, as they come to be known and ap- 
preciated, instead of betraying spiritual 
values can only enhance these; and that 
Christianity itself, like any other religion, 
even greater in its spirit and purpose than 
in its letter, can only gain as it studies 
other religions sympathetically, responds 
honestly to new knowledge about men 
and things, and endeavors without fear 
or favor to point out and effect the spir- 
itual application of the highest available 
truth to the real problems of our civili- 
zation. : 

In arrangement of its curriculum of 
studies, and in selection of its own teach- 
ing staff there is, of course, on the part 
of the School no intention of duplicating 
anything already available within the 
University. Supplementation, not dupli- 
cation, can be the School’s only wise 
policy. The scholarly resources of the 
University of which the School of Reli- 
gion can make use have been found to 
be very large. 

Selection of the teaching staff will not 
be easy. Perhaps the lack of permanent 
endowment adds seriously to the difficulty, 
but even this lack involves advantage, en- 
forcing for the present only temporary 
appointments, and so making experiment 
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rather than establishment the method of 
procedure. Only men of distinction will 
be selected, and their acceptance can de- 
pend only on ability to secure leaves of 
absence, usually for a year or semester, 
from their home institutions. The men 
and the institutions so far approached 
have met the overtures made to them very 
cordially. 

Plans for the coming year, 1925-26, are 
now well under way, and some announce- 
ment may be expected perhaps as early 
as January. The lectures arranged for 
1924-25 follow: 

The first series was given November 
11-14 by Prof. Kirsopp Lake of Harvard 
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University, on “The Origins of the New 
Testament.” Professor Lake’s lectures 
were well attended and his audiences 
were very appreciative, thus making for 


the School a most auspicious beginning. - 


A second series was given by Charles T. 
Paul, of the College of Missions, of In- 
dianapolis, January 12-15, on the general 
subject of “Race and Religion in Hastern 
Asia,” as follows: I. The Religious Quest 
of Japan; II. Renaissant China and her 
Ancient Faiths; III. Amida and Omito-fo: 
The Current Buddhist Revival; IV. East 
and West: The Impact and Outlook of 
Christianity. 
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This course of lectures, besides empha- 
sizing the importance of a sympathetic 
study of religion as racially determined 
and nationally important, will have value 
as affording information about the East, 
and particularly about the civilization of 
Japan and China. It will also illustrate 
one of the opportunities which the School 
seeks to supply. 

For the second semester of the current 
year, lectures by Prof. Conrad H. Moehl- 
man of Rochester Theological Seminary — 
will soon be announced. Dr. Moehlman’s 
lectures, March 2-6, will deal with the 
question: “What is Christianity?’ 


The Icelandic Settlements of Manitoba 


A visit among the liberals in a once picturesque region 


O WALK OUT of the station at 

Winnipeg on a crisp autumn morning 
with the sky a deep blue and a fresh 
wind blowing, and see across the great 
open square a very modern department 
store with the legend “Hudson’s Bay 
Company” in big letters painted across 
the wall, makes one stop and rub one’s 
eyes. Hudson’s Bay Company! That 
title compounded of ice and snow and 
furs and Indians and romance, running a 
department store! i 

It was incredible and distressing. All 
the picturesqueness seemed lost from life, 
especially when one learned that in 1920, 
when we first met that sign, they were 
holding a great “birthday sale’ (Heaven 
save the mark!) to celebrate their two 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary. It was 
some comfort to hear later that there are 
still stations in the north, along the 
shores of the Bay (“factories” they call 
them, because the agent’s title is “fac- 
tor”), where the mail arrives only once 
in a while and Eskimos and Indians still 
bring furs to trade for white men’s goods. 

The broad, well-paved street running 
straight through the city and on into the 
wilderness is still Portage Avenue, the 
trail worn by thousands of moccasined 
feet. On it, beyond shops and offices, 
stands the great, gray stone pile which 
is “Ralph Connor’s church.” ‘There he 
has preached every Sunday for years, 
while no one thinks of calling him “Dr. 
Gordon.” 

Winnipeg is a very modern city with 
beautiful, grass-bordered, well-shaded 
streets, fine houses with charming gar- 
dens, and more tennis courts than seems 
possible. Every garden, every vacant lot, 
holds a tennis court, where some young 
people are playing all day long. ~~ 

The Province of Manitoba has been see- 
ing hard times these last few years, and 
Winnipeg has felt the pinch with the rest, 
but the city is no less clean and shin- 
ing; only one wonders how the two short 
business streets ever did support the pop- 
ulation—perhaps they didn’t, perhaps the 
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money came from their fur-trapping an- 
cestors. 

There are two Unitarian churches, one 
English and one Icelandic. Both are 
pretty and well adapted to the needs of 
their people, especially the Icelandic 
church, which was built about three years 
ago with the help and encouragement of 
It 
is well for the East to realize its duty 
and its opportunity toward these large 
groups of Scandinavians in the Northwest, 
who, having broken away from the nar- 
row bigotry of the Lutheran Church in 
their homelands, are now practically with- 
out religious affiliations of any sort, ex- 
cept as the Unitarian Association extends 
to them the hand of fellowship. They 
are earnest, thoughtful, deeply religious 
people, for whom the crass fundamental- 
ism of the other denominations is as im- 
possible as the rigidity of their own an- 
cient faith. i . 

A few years ago, the Rev. Régnval- 
dur Pétursson, the spiritual leader and 
guide of his people, realizing the grow- 
ing need of ministers for the groups of 
people he had gathered together in va- 
rious parts of both Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan, returned to Iceland, where 
he induced three fine young men to be- 
come missionaries to their own people in 
a foreign land. They are all now well 
established in their new environment, and 
it was to visit them as well as to renew 
old friendships in Winnipeg that Rey. 
Elmer 8. Forbes went there the past au- 
tumn. 

Rey. Mr. Kvaran (you may call it 
Quaran) with his charming wife is do- 
ing a fine and ever-increasing work in the 
city, as well-as in Selkirk, eighteen miles 
away. It is a very beautiful thing that 
people of the type of all these young Mmin- 
isters should be willing to leave their 
homeland (Mr. Kvaran’s father is a great 
poet, prominently mentioned for the Nobel 
prize for literature this year, while Mrs. 
Kvaran’s father was prime minister of 
Iceland) to come to this far-off land 


where the climate is so trying and all 
life so different from anything they have 
known before. 

There have been Icelanders in Mani- 
toba ever since the province was organ- 
ized—even before that for all I know— 
in 1870, and a region along the shores of . 
Lake Winnipeg was set apart for their 
use. New Iceland the people call it, and 
here they live, speaking the old language, 
in many ways living the old life. 

Lake Winnipeg is a great sheet of 
water some two hundred miles long, very 
deep and subject to sudden violent storms 
which make traffic on it dangerous. The 
shores are flat as a floor, covered for the 
most part with “brush,” a thick growth of 
birch and poplar not large enough to be 
called trees. In some places are forests 
of young spruce, but much of the land is 
blackened and scarred by the ever-recur- - 
ring forest fires. In places, the brush 
has been cleared away and small farms 
established, or little settlements scarcely 
large enough in most cases to be called 
villages. ! 

Gimli (which means “abode of the 
gods”), about thirty-five miles from Win- 
nipeg on the southern shore of the lake, 
is the heart of these Icelandic settlements. 
It is something of a summer resort, for 
along the lake front are many small 
bungalows or camps; but when we were 
there, the camps were closed and the vil- 
lage given over to its regular inhabitants. 
Except for its bungalows and its lake 
front, it is typical of all the other villages, 
which seemed rather dreary, cheerless 
places on the cold, stormy days we spent 
in them. ; 

A broad straight road of black, sticky 
clay is bordered by houses set back in 
small gardens, a few shops with the two- 
story false fronts familiar to every one 
who has been in the Northwest tempt the 
passer-by with their rather scanty wares, - 
chickens roam at will, while cows are not 
unknown in the front yards or along the 
road. Under the mistaken notion that 
trees draw flies, all the trees in tlre vil- 
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; are ruthlessly cut down, ae 
th landscape indescribably bare and des- 
og olate. It seems strange that people liy- 
7 ing in that cold climate where forty de- 
grees below zero is not by any means 
rare, should not appreciate the value of 
_trees—especially the beautiful spruces— 
as windbreaks. 

Arriving at Gimli late in the after- 
noon, we left our bags at the pleasant 
house where we were most hospitably 
received, and walked out to see the vil- 
lage, and then on to the little wooden 
pier jutting into the lake at the foot of 
the main street. From there, looking 
backward across the roofs of the houses, 
we saw the spires of the two churches 

- almost within a stone’s throw of each 
other. The liberal church is the older, 
having been built about twenty years ago, 
but for lack of a minister it had been 
closed much of the time of late. 

Not long ago the Rev. Mr. Pétursson 
came to the rescue of the older chureh 
and now, under the eare of the Rey. 
Eyjolfur Melau, who came from Iceland 
three years ago for the purpose, it is 
entering on a period of great usefulness 
to the community. Beside the church 
stands the new hall, just built by the 
people themselves. It is a fine building, 
with a ceiled roof, white walls paneled 
part way up, a waxed floor, and an ex- 
cellent stage with a handsome, gilded 
proscenium arch and beautiful red plush 
curtains. : 

Under the direction of Mr. Melau, who, 
himself, built the arch and made all the 
benches, seating two hundred people, the 
men did the carpentering, while the 
women made the lovely curtains -and the 
scenery. Mr. Melau is a very rare young 
man, who not only adds carpentry to his 
ability as preacher and pastor but is 
a poet as well. He has written a num- 
ber of poems in his own language, and 
since his arrival on this continent has 
translated English ones into Icelandic. 
He is so modest that it is difficult to 
induce him to talk English; but Mr. 
Forbes, catching him alone, was much 
impressed by his enthusiasm and his 
many plans for the good of his people. 
He hopes to make the new hall a center 
of activity this winter, with classes and 
entertainments, and possibly a gymna- 
sium which will draw the men and boys 
from the undesirable amusements found 
in every such village. 

As for the women and ofits, we had a 
sample of what they can do in the charm- 

ing reception and dinner given us one 

evening. Fifty people sat at the flower- 

decked tables set with fine china and 
silver, and with such bread and fresh 
butter and lovely cakes as are rarely seen. 

Soup, and chicken with vegetables, and 

salad, and delicious jelly with whipped 
cream and coffee were not too much for 

them ‘to cook in their own houses and send 
over to be served by young girls, for as 
et the new hall has no kitchen and no 
heating system. Both—at least the fur- 
ace—must be installed before cold 
ther, and they looked forward to ac- 


‘+ morning, spatters of rain fore- 
the storm to come as we walked 
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about the village interested in the men’s 


preparations for the fall fishing, on which 
many of them were to start that day. 
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Already nets had been overhauled and 


necessary work done. All that remained 
was to load camping outfits and fishing 
tackle on the farm wagon to be driven 
to the pier, there to await the arrival of 
the little steamboat that in summer plies 
the lake, carrying the men and their pos- 
sessions to the fishing grounds a hun- 
dred miles away, there to remain for two 
or three months at a time. While they 
are gone—and fishing is the chief indus- 
try of the village—all the work on the 
farms and homesteads must be done by 
the women. 

They said life was pretty strenuous 
when the men were “on the fishing,” with 
children to clothe and feed, cattle and 
chickens to care for, all responsibilities 
of the countryside to carry on their shoul- 
ders. Not for them the picturesque wait- 
ing by the fireside or standing on the 
rocks shading their eyes with their hands 
as they watch for the return of the boats. 
In the first place, practical stoves have 
replaced firesides; and in the second 
place, there are no rocks, nor would the 
women have time to stand on them, if 
there were any. 

It is a life of hardship and risk, requir- 
ing strength and courage on the part of 
the women as well as the men, for every 
year the lake takes heavy toll of the men 
who sail it, and there is scarcely a family 
along its shores who have not watched in 
vain for the return of boat or dog sledge. 

Navigation closes at the end of October, 
and after that the only return for the 
fishermen is over the ice and snow by 
dog train, for they are entirely shut off 
from the world. 

One team of six young dogs, part husky 
and part collie, were the most beautiful 
creatures imaginable with their great, 
dark eyes, black noses, and lovely, pale 
yellow coats. They were tugging at their 
chains, barking a friendly greeting which 
made one long to stroke their pointed, up- 
standing ears, but their master warned 
us to keep beyond their reach. Another 
pair of pure white huskies were equally 
handsome, and all were about to start 
that morning for the fishing with their 
owner—a tall, fine-looking, gray-haired 
man, in his leather jacket. with fringes like 
an Indian’s jacket. He is the son of an 
Anglican clergyman in England, who 
drifted to this far-off land many years 
ago, and has lived here with his family— 
fishing, farming a little, raising his beau- 
tiful dogs, and at last becoming one of the 
Icelandic population to which his wife be- 
longs through her parents, who came here 
when she was a child. 

She said life was hard for the LA aoe 
when the men were ‘on the fishing, 2 
they are for so much of the time; =. 
returning home late in November, they 
go out again in January to fish through 
the ice, each trip keeping them away 
from home for two or three months. This 
family has known the full horror of the 
lake’s storms, for two of their sons were 
among the five victims of a sudden squall 
which destroyed the boat on which they 
had gone out for a day’s pleasure berry- 
picking on one of the islands. No one 
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ever knew what happened, for the only 
traces left of the party were a few broken 
spars and the bodies of the young people, 
which were found days afterwards. 

From Gimli we drove in the pouring 
rain over a soft, black clay road, which 
every hour grew more sticky and slippery, 
to Arnes and Arborg, in both of which 
towns there is an interested group of people 
longing for a church and for services to 
which they can subscribe. The Icelandic 
Lutheran Church is so narrow and hard 
that an _ ever-increasing number of 
thoughtful and religiously minded people 
are driven from it; and if they and their 
children are to be saved from practical 
irreligion, the Unitarian Church must do 
it, for the other denominations in the 
Northwest are scarcely more broad-minded 
than the Lutheran. 

Returning to Winnipeg, we were de- 
lightfully entertained at a supper, with 
music afterwards in the fine hall beneath 
the new Icelandic church there. These 
people seem to be a nation of poets and 
musicians, both *their poetry and their 
music having a strange, haunting, spirit- 


‘ual quality quite different from ours. A 


group of them together talk religion or 
poetry or gather about the piano to sing 
(always beginning with their splendid 
“Millennial Hymn” written to celebrate 
their thousandth anniversary a few years 
ago), just as naturally as we talk auto- 
mobiles, or football, or politics. 

We women in the East think we know 
something about church suppers, but I 
have never seen any which compared in 
the excellence of its management with 
the one at Gimli, nor in the daintiness 
and charm of its appointments with this 
one at Winnipeg. During the evening we 
were entertained, between several short. 
speeches, by fine music—most of it in Eng- 
lish for the benefit of their guests, but one 
very remarkable song was rendered in 
Icelandic by the Rey. Mr. Kvaran in his 
beautiful voice. Another pleasant feature 
of the evening was the presence of a large 
group of friends from the English Uni- 
tarian Church, the first time the two con- 
gregations had ever come _ together, 
though they all agreed that it should by 
no means be the last. 

Another line of churches and preaching 
stations has been established in the Lake 
Manitoba district by Rey. Albert E. Krist- 
jansson, who enjoys the distinction of be- 
ing our most northern missionary, but 
this year we did not visit these settle- 
ments. At Wynyard, in Saskatchewan, 
Rey. Mr. Fridriksson, one of the recent 
comers from Iceland, has a large congre- 
gation. He is a true pioneer and serves 
two other churches as well; one at Quill 
Lake, ten miles to the north, and the 
other at Mozart, still farther to the east. 
In all these centers his influence is ex- 
tending widely, and he is a true bishop 
of his scattered flock. Mr. Forbes spent 
a Sunday with him, and had the honor 
of being the first English-speaking min- 
ister to preach in the Wynyard church. 

For many years, Mr. Pétursson and Mr. 
Kristjansson carried as best they could 
the work of the Icelandic churches, until 
Mr. Pétursson went to Iceland and in- 
duced these young people to come across 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Religion Around the World 


Laxness in Controversy 
for Fundamentalist Forces 


There are persistent and meaningful 
signs that the fundamentalists have not 
one whit abated their militancy and that 
the controversy will continue till some 
sort of definite solution is reached. Along 
with the move for influencing Presby- 
terian churches to elect only conservative 
delegates to the next General Assembly, 
reported in THE REGISTER, comes a demand 
for the Assembly to cut off the New York 
presbytery from membership for its re- 
peated disobedience to the mandates of 
the Assembly in regard to Dr. Fosdick. 
Trey. A. Gordon MacLennan undoubtedly 
speaks for many of his colleagues when 
making this demand in the Presbyterian. 
He recalls that the Assembly was some 
years ago overtured to exscind this pres- 
bytery, but the matter was settled when 
the New York men signed the “Five 
Points.” Such an oy erture will likely be 
presented to the next Assembly, and at 
the same time there will probably go a 
request to retain Dr. Fosdick as associate 
minister of the First Presbyterian Church 
in New: York City. 


Writers in the Western Recorder are 


‘asking that the Southern Baptist Conven- 


tion adopt a new statement of faith. This 
request, made at the last convention meet- 
ing, was referred to a committee. Dr. 
Charles T. Alexander, in the Recorder, 
writes: “A spiritual democracy, which we 
claim to be, can exist only in a community 
of thought. . .. With us faith must pre 
cede work. He who denies the need of 
doctrinal. identity declares thereby his 
ewn lack of such identity, or else denies 
that doctrinal fellowship is fundamental 
in our denominational existence. . .. Our 
tremendous numerical growth and the 
growing laxity of positive faith among 
us necessitates a new and positive state- 
ment.” He asks: “Is it right to demand 
a rigid orthodoxy in all our mission boards 
of the Convention if the Convention itself 
refuses to speak in terms of the same 
militant orthodoxy that is demanded?’ 


As to how far he may wish Southern - 


Ibaptists to depart from Baptist tradi- 
tions of freedom by setting doctrinal tests, 
Dr. Alexander does not make Himself 
clear, but he does call for a specific pro- 
nouncement “that will draw the line so 
definitely that no preacher, church, school, 
or institution that is incubating the broods 
of modernistic fledglings may find com- 
fort and a home under the fostering care 
of the Southern Baptist Convention.” 
That the Conyention will adopt some such 
statement is rendered the more likely by 
the recent actions of four Southern Bap- 
tist state conventions,—that of Arkansas, 
Georgia, Texas, and Kentucky,—by which 
they condemn modernistic doctrines and 
affirm the conservative position. 


Priest Protests Wage Cut 


The ten per cent. reduction in wages 
in the textile mills of Fall River, Mass., 
was condemned by Rev. Mgr. James E. 
Oassidy of St. Patrick’s Catholic Church 
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as a gross injustice, according to press 
reports of his sermon on January 10. He 
said that the operatives had only the 
alternative of accepting the cut or of 
starving or freezing, as conditions made 
it impossible for them or him to act. 
With the prices of food, clothing, and 
rents still high, he said, manufacturers 
could not honestly assert that they were 
not making money on the people; yet at 
these high prices the operatives must pro- 
yide themselves with these necessaries 
from wages unjustly lowered. 


Prayer Book Revisions 


The House of Clergy of the Church Na- 
tional Assembly in England, considering 
Prayer Book revisions, recommended that 
the word “‘obey” be retained in that por- 
tion of the marriage service where the 
priest interrogates the bride, but that it 
be replaced in the actual contract by the 
word “serve,” this to be the same for 
both the man and the woman. Even this 
change was made only by a narrow ma- 
jority after a recount. The clergy decided 
that a proposed “Order for the Burial of 
an Unbaptized Child” was unnecessary, but 
recommended the permissive use of two 
traditional ceremonies which accompany 
baptism, the holding of the lighted candle 
and the use of the chrisom, or white robe. 
The London News Bureau of the Living 
Church, High Church exponent in America, 
regretted the failure to restore the chrism 
(or anointing) either in baptism or con- 
firmation. 


The Hosts of Methodism 


“The Methodist Year Book 1925,” a 
copy of which has come to the office of 
Tue Recister, shows that the total mem- 
bership of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
is 5,048,479, which represents an increase 
of 51,450 members during the year covered 
by the reports. According to the latest 
available statistics, all Methodist bodies 
throughout the world have a membership 
of 10,831,810, and the number of Sunday- 
school scholars is 10,095,311. The esti- 
mated value of church and parsonage 
properties of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, including foreign fields, is $399,- 
588,731; of the property of hospitals, 
homes, and other institutions in America 
and Europe, $40,266,250. 


Probation System by Catholics 


A model probation system for Catholic 
offenders, with trained social workers, a 
mental clinic, and employment bureaus, 
will be inaugurated in the Court of General 
Sessions in New York City, and will be 
financed by Catholic charities. Edwin J. 
Cooley, professor of criminology in Ford- 
ham University, and one of the foremost 
authorities on probation in the country, 
will have charge of the work. The proj- 
ect, launched by Cardinal Hayes, is an- 
other move in his reorganization of the 
charitable and correctional work of the 
Archdiocese of New York, 


Federal Council Adopts 
Vital Policies Till 1929 


The Federal Council of Churches during 
the next four years will endeavor to 
strengthen its influence on the member 
churches as mediums of communication 
with their constituencies. It will also ex- 
pand its research activities, restudy the 
rural problems of the churches, and lay 
greater emphasis on the duty of evangel- 
ism. It will provide for a larger number 
of women representatives, and for the 
appointment of more women on executive 
and administrative committees and on the 
yarious commissions of the Council. Other 
matters of policy for the next quadren- 
nium determined at the Council’s recent 
meeting in Atlanta, Ga., were: Better 
provision for meeting human emergencies 
through the churches; undiminished effort 
to set forth the Christian view of such 
questions as social, racial, economic, and 
international relationships; broader rela- 
tions of American evangelical churches 
to churches of Asia, Latin America, and 
Enrope; conference with churches of Can- 
ada regarding helpful relations; closer 
relation with local federations; continued 
study of interboard agencies; cultivation 
of helpful relations with voluntary bodies 
engaged in similar tasks. 

In addition to the actions taken on 
public questions by the Atlanta meeting, 
previously reported in THE RecisTer, the 
Council declared that the point at issue 
in the Japanese relations was not the 
stopping of Japanese immigration but 
the method adopted in annulling the “gen- 
tlemen’s agreement” and the enactment of 
a race discriminatory law which wounded 
and humiliated a great and friendly na- 
tion. It recommended that American 
Christians urge the putting of Japan on 
the quota basis, as advocated by ex-Sec- 
eretary Hughes and Ambassador Woods. 
This would. admit. at the maximum only 
150 immigrants yearly. The Council also 
suggested that colleges and theological 
schools provide courses on international 
relations, particularly-on those principles 
which must be accepted before war and 
preparations for war will cease. Similar 
lessons in Sunday-schools and in study 
groups affiliated with the churches were 
urged. The entire subject of military 
chaplaincies was referred to a_ special 
committee to be appointed in January 
and to report a year later. 

The legal status of the Council has been 
strengthened and broadened by a special 
act of incorporation passed by the Legisla- 
ture of New York. The necessary reor- 
ganization was achieved under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Alfred W. Anthony. 


Announcing a series of questions for 
debate in its columns, Christian Work 
says: “Some of them are theological. 
Lazy minds will try to avoid them. But 
theology cannot be brushed aside. In the 
last analysis, most of our actions have 
theological roots. Theology, as Dr. Henry 
Sloane. Coffin has said, ‘is nothing more 


nor less than orderly thinking 
religion.’ ” ges se 
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WORD AND WORK DEPARTMENT 


American Unitarian 
Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Samet A. Extot, LL.D., President 
Henry H. Fourier, Treasurer 


Lours C. Cornisn, D.D., Secretary 
W. Forses Rosertson, Assistant Secretary 


Ministerial Personals 


Robert E. Starkey was ordained at 
Willow Place Chapel in Brooklyn, N.Y. 
on November 2. 

Rey. Henry F. Waring was installed 
minister of the church in Memphis, Tenn., 
on November 30. 

Rey. Vincent B. Silliman was installed 
associate minister at Buffalo, N.Y., on 
December 3. 

Rey. Ivan A. Klein has accepted a call 
to Berlin, Mass. 

Arrangements have been made with 
Rey. Hubert T. Law to act as stated 
supply for the Charlestown, N.H., church 
until the close of the parish year, October, 


1925. 


Rey. William L. Sullivan has accepted 
a call to the pastorate of the Church of 
the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo. 

Rey. T. H. Billings will be installed 
at Salem, Mass., on February 1. 

Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy will be in- 
stalled at Milton. Mass., on February 8. 

Rey. Arnold L. Holland has become 
assistant minister at Toledo, Ohio. 

Rey. Ralph H. Baldwin has accepted a 
eall to the First Parish of Framingham 
and will be installed on February 4. 

Rey. Oliver J. Fairfield has resigned at 
Long Beach, Calif. 

Miss Frances Ingrund of Orange, N.J., 
has been chosen parish assistant at San 
Diego, Calif. 

Rey. H. E. Kellington is supplying the 
pulpit at Santa Ana, Calif. ; 

Rey. John W. Day, D.D., has accepted 
a call to the First Parish of Kennebunk, 
Me. 


Mr. Hunt in the Field 


The speaking engagements of Rey. 
Walter R. Hunt, general field secretary, 
have been as follows: Ottawa; Second 
Church in Brooklyn, parish dinner; and 
Baltimore, Md. Visits were made to par- 
ishes at Jamestown and Dunkirk, N.Y.; 
Hamilton and Toronto, Ont.; and Mont- 
real, Que. 


Appointments in New England 


The preaching appointments of Rev. 
F. Patterson, field secretary for 
Association, have been at Kingston, 
December 21 and 28; at Calais, 
. January 4; and at Bangor, January 
’ He also spoke before the Alliance at 
s January 9; before a parish 
at Castine, January 7; at Water- 
January 8, and at the Branch Al- 
hare Second Church in Brookline, 


American Exchange Ministers Selected 


The American Unitarian Association 
has invited four distinguished Unitarian 
ministers to go to Great Britain next 
spring to serve, in exchange with the five 
British Unitarian ministers who are com- 
ing to this country. The Americans who 
will go to England are Rey. George R. 
Dodson, Ph.D., Church of the Unity, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Rey. Frederick M. Eliot, 
Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn.; Rey. 
Frederick R. Griffin, D.D., First Unita- 
rian Church, Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. Syd- 
ney B. Snow, D.D., Church of the Mes- 
siah, Montreal. These ministers are 
widely known in the denomination, and 
will be universally regarded as most ac- 
ceptable representatives of American Uni- 
tarianism. They will sail from New 
York on the steamship “President Hard- 
ing” on March 3, and will reach England 
in ample time to be available for preach- 
ing appointments on March 15. Mrs. 
Eliot, Mrs. Griffin, and Mrs. Snow will 
accompany their husbands. 


Part of Centenary Program 


This exchange of ministers is a part 
of the centenary programs of the Amer- 
ican. Unitarian Association and of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion. The American ministers going to 
England will be employed in various Brit- 
ish pulpits up to the first week in June, 
when the centenary of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association will be 
observed. It is hoped that most of them 
will remain in Europe to attend also the 
International Congress of Religious Lib- 
erals at Cologne, July 7 to 11. 

The American Association is much in- 
debted to the churches which these min- 
isters serve for their hearty co-operation 
in granting the necessary leaves of ab- 
sence. The Association undertakes the 
responsibility of filling the pulpits thus 
vacated until the close of the church year. 

As before announced, a group of dis- 
tinguished British ministers is coming to 
this country about the same time that 
the Americans go to England,—indeed 
they will pass each other in mid-ocean. 
Rey. John G. Ballantyne, Mill Street Mis- 
sion, Liverpool; Rey. R. Nicol Cross, M.A., 
Rosslyn Hill Chapel, London; Rey. Alfred 
Hall, M.A., B.D., Upper Chapel, Sheffield ; 
and Rey. Lawrence Redfern, M.A., B.D., 
Ullet Road Church, Liverpool, will sail 
from Liverpool on March 7, on _ the 
steamer “Doric,” due in Boston on March 
16. They will be followed by Rey. J. 
Cyril Flower, M.A., Unitarian Church, 
Cambridge, who will sail about ten days 
later. They will spend a few days in 
Boston on their arrival, and then scatter 
to different parts of this country to meet 
a series of engagements arranged for 
them by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Ballantyne will go first to Phila- 
delphia, thence via Pittsburgh and Cin- 
cinnati to Kansas and Oklahoma, return- 


ing to St. Louis, to fill appointments in 
Illinois and in the neighboring States, 
then returning to New England across 
upper New York. 

Mr. Cross will go to Meadville, thence - 
to Texas via St. Louis, returning by way 
of New Orleans to Atlanta for the South- 
ern Conference (April 7 to 9), thence to 
Baltimore, New York, and New England. 

Mr. Hall will go directly west via 
Detroit to St. Paul, spending some time 
in Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, and Colo- 
rado, returning via St. Louis and Wash- 
ington to New York, and thence to New 
England. 

Mr. Redfern will go directly to the Pa- 
cific Coast for a series of appointments 
covering five weeks, returning via St. 
Paul, Chicago, Toledo (for the Western 
Conference, May 4 to 6), Montreal, and 
Boston. 

Mr. Flower will arrive about the end 
of March, being detained in England by 
academic duties, and his itinerary will 
therefore be confined to the Atlantic sea- 
board. He will go first to Philadelphia, 
then south as far as Richmond, and north 
again for appointments in and about Bos- 
ton, Cambridge, and Montreal. 

In addition to these British Unitarian 
ministers, the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation expects a considerable delegation 
from Great Britain arriving the latter 
part of April, and including Rey. C. J. 
Street, President of the (British) Gen- 
eral Conference of Unitarian Churches; 
Hugh Rathbone, Esq., President of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 


tion; C. Sydney Jones, Esq., a former 
president of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association; Miss H. Brooke 


Herford, Secretary of Women’s League, 
Mrs. Sidney Martineau, and others. 


Many Coming from Continent 


Besides these visitors from Great Bri- 
tain, the Association is expecting Dr. and 
Mrs. Norbert F. Capek of Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia; Rey. Nicholas Jozan of Buda- 
pest, Suffragan Bishop of the Unitarian 
Churches in Hungary; and Dr. George 
Boros, Dean of the Theological School at 
Cluj-Kolozsvar, Transylvania, Roumania. 
Dr. and Mrs. Capek and Bishop Jozan — 
are due to arrive in New York about 
March 21, and the Association has in 
hand the preparation of schedules of ap- 
pointments for them. 

All these British and foreign repre- 
sentatives, except Mr. Flower, will be in 
the neighborhood of Boston from before 
May 10—the date upon which the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association centenary will 
begin—until May 21, when they sail 
for England via Cunard steamship “Scy- 
thia” in order to reach home in time for 
the centenary of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association the first week in 
June. 

It is hoped that a large delegation of 
American Unitarians will also sail on the 
same ship. 
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Department of Religious Education 


‘Now is the high tide of the year” in 
the work of this Department. The 
workers in our schools, released from the 
special tasks relating to the observance 
of Christmas, are devoting more time and 
thought to the organizing and educational 
work of the school, and seek help from 
Headquarters. Plans look forward {to 
Lent with its educational opportunity 
and the celebration of Haster. The work 
‘of the Department this month relates to 
some materials that meet these needs. 


Publications 


Two new bulletins will be ready for 
circulation at the end of this month. 
No. 17, prepared by Dr. Samuel A. Elfot, 
is entitled “The Aims and Purposes of a 
Church School.” It will be of especial 
value for distribution to parents and all 
adult members of a church. It states in 
a very clear and direct way why liberal 
people should sustain the school the 
church maintains for the religious train- 
ing of children. 

The second bulletin, No. 18, presents 
“Our Educational Ideals and Aims.” It 
was prepared by Dr. George R. Dodson 
of St. Louis to present the aims and ideals 
of religious education as it is conducted 
in his own school. It expresses so well 
the Department aims that we requested 
the privilege of printing the article as 
one of our bulletins. It is written in the 
terms a scholar naturally employs in his 
appeal to people of education and under- 
standing, and will be found attractive and 
illuminating. These are for free distri- 
bution and should be ordered by number, 
R. EB. Series. 

The third issue this month is a leaflet 
entitled “A Plan for Lenten Classes in 
our Unitarian Faith.” We are asking 
our churches and schools to use the time 
before the centenary celebration in May, 
and especially the period of Lent, as an 
educational opportunity. Suggestions as 
to the conduct of such classes and mate- 
rials available are made. ‘This leaflet 
will be sent to each minister and super- 
intendent, and will be mailed to any one 
interested, on application. 


The Beacon Hymnal 


In one month from the time when the 
new hymnal for our schools was issued, 
practically the whole of the first edition 
of 3,000 copies had been sold. A second 
edition is to be printed at once. 


Field Work 


Dr. Lawrance is continuing his work 
among the churches in the South-West. 
In the past month he has visited Dallas, 
San Antonio, Waco, and Houston, Tex., 
and New Orleans, La. Besides sermons 
and addresses in our churches, there are 
in each city opportunities to speak be- 
fore other organizations, such as the 
clubs and Chamber of Commerce, - and 
interviews in the papers, which result 
in helpful contacts. 

Dr. Buck told stories to the children 
at the Sunday-school Christmas party in 
Watertown, and addressed the Guild of 
Parish Workers at its midwinter meet- 
ing, held at Tuckerman School on New 
Year’s Eve. Miss Maxine McBride, asso- 
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ciate editor of The Beacon, spoke before 
the Essex Unitarian and Universalist 
Church School Association. at its meet- 
ing in Peabody, Friday evening, January 
9, on Children’s Literature. 


New York Office 


The New York Office of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education has been 
the scene of several interesting lectures 
in the Training Class which has been run- 
ning there for ten consecutive weeks, 
ending January 20. Rey. Elizabeth Padg- 
ham has continued each week her inter- 
esting and profitable series on Child 
Study, and has given a valuable sketch 
of the material with which the teacher 
has to deal. Other lectures in the past 
month have been those by Miss Mary 
Lawrance, on the Dramatic Method; by 
Miss Sara L. Patrick of Teachers College 
and the Community Church, on the Play 
Way; by Mr. Leonard Stidley of Union 
Theological Seminary and the Church of 
the Saviour, Brooklyn, on Worship and 
by Rev. Paul H. Chapman on the Lecture 
Method. The total registration of the 
class has reached between forty-five and 
fifty, though the average attendance has 
been about fifteen. Some desirable con- 
tacts have been made with new ‘people, 
and the ties which bind our workers to- 
gether have been knit closer. 

The plan for a series of Lenten classes 
in Unitarianism utilizing the recent pub- 
lications of the Centenary Committee and 
others, which will shortly go out to our 
churches as before stated, was prepared 
principally in this office. 

Mr. Fairley was the preacher on De- 
cember 28 at Hollis, N.Y. 


Books 


Attention of church school workers is 
called to three books of especial merit 
issued in recent months. 


1. “The Project Principle in Religious 
Education.” By Erwin L. Shaver. Part 
I discusses the principle and its appli- 
cation in the teaching process, with 
especial reference to the work of the 
church school. Part II includes a 
series of projects graded for the de- 
partments, each project carefully de- 
scribed. This last section may be 
bought by itself in stiff paper covers, 
a convenient working manual and 
source-book for teachers. 
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2. “Liberal Christianity and Religious — 
Education.” By Adelaide T. Case, 
Ph.D., of Teachers College. 
that gives distinct help in the study of — 
objectives in the teaching of religion in 
a liberal church. 

3. “Youth and the Bible.” By Muriel A. 
Streibert, Assistant Professor of Bib- 
lical History in Wellesley College. This 
book shows how to-use the Bible in 
religious education in the changed con- 
ception of its character which modern 
scholarship has brought about. Every 
teacher of the Bible in liberal churches 
should read this book, and it might 
well be taken, chapter by chapter, for 
discussion in teachers’ meetings. 


Race Relations Sunday 


The Federal Council of Churches has 
arranged that February 8 may be ob- 
served as a Sunday in which a better 
spirit toward all races may be cultivated. 
The Beacon for that date is a Lincoln 
number, and takes up especially Lincoln's 
work for the colored people. Superintend- 
ents may well use selections from The 
Beacon for that date in the service of 
worship, to arouse a kindly feeling for 
children of other races, including the 
blacks. The twenty-fifth service in The 
Beacon Hymnal, entitled “The Stranger in 
Our Land,” is especially suitable for that 
occasion. 


On the Pacific Coast 


Carl B. Wetherell, field secretary on the 
Pacific Coast, has made official visits to 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Colorado Springs, 
preaching on Laymen’s League Sunday; 
at Denver, where he spoke before the Lay- 
men’s League; at Greeley and at Fort 
Collins, where he spoke before a joint 
meeting of the Women’s Alliance and the 
Laymen’s League. He preached at Los 
Gatos, Calif., and at Palo Alto, and spoke © 
before the Channing Auxiliary at San 
Francisco, the San Jose Chapter of the 
Laymen’s League, the San Francisco 
Men’s Club, and the Berkeley Alliance. 
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While science and democracy can help, 
yet the final work of educating the emo- 
tions so that they shall support social 
idealism must be the work of religion 
Prof. Charles A. Elwood. 
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Mrs. Carouine S. Atuerton, Secretary 
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Conditions in Budapest 
Since January, 1921, The Alliance has 
been sending to Budapest generous gifts 
through its International Committee, to 
relieve suffering brought about by war 
conditions. Many refugees from Transyl- 
yania have blessed the name of The Alli- 
ance. The lives of many children have 
been saved and others restored to health. 
During these years, our contributions have 
been administered by Rev. Frederick 
Hankinson of London, with tireless and 
unselfish devotion, and the desire to make 
every dollar go where the need was the 
greatest. 
About two years ago, the American Uni- 
tarian and British and Foreign Associa- 
- tions bought a fine large apartment house 
in Budapest near the University, to meet 
the needs of the Unitarian refugee stu- 
dents, as the Student Home established 


_ by Mr. Hankinson had done in a modest 


way. ‘The housing laws of Budapest pre- 
vented the turning out of the tenants, 
since no other lodgings were available, 
so the needs of the students and refugees 
have still been met by Alliance gifts dis- 
tributed by Mr. Hankinson. 

But now Dr. Gabriel Csiki, who has 
this fall resigned as minister of the 
Kolozsvar Church to give his entire time 
to the needs of the refugees and students 
near this new Mission House, writes that 
some rooms there will soon be available 
for the students, and that their needs are 
most urgent. The Hxecutive Board of 
The Alliance, in order to co-operate with 
the American Unitarian and British and 
Foreign Unitarian Associations in this 
undertaking, as it has been doing with 
the British League of Unitarian Women, 
has decided to send money to relieve the 
present distress among Unitarian stu- 
dents and refugees, the help to be ad- 
ministered under the direction of Bishop 

’ Jozan by Dr. Csiki. 

Conditions are still far from normal in 
Budapest. Half the officials in civic and 
private service have been discharged to 
reduce government expenditures and are 
out of work, we hear. Prices are now 
reckoned in gold, and Budapest is the 
most expensive city to-day in all Europe. 
At present it takes five thousand kronen 
(a thousand dollars in pre-war values) to 
send a letter to this country, and three 
thousand to sehd a post card. 

Still, it is reported that the economic 
condition of the country as a whole has 
been much improved by the loan guaran- 
teed by the League of Nations, and by 


the efficient work of Jeremiah Smith, 


financial representative of the’ League, 
a Boston Unitarian. One corre- 
writes that Mr. Smith is per- 
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forming an economic operation on the 
country, which, like all operations, is 


painful for a time but finally brings re- 
covery. “Though there are still very 
many wounds to be healed, many hungry 
to be fed and naked to be clothed, the 
situation is more hopeful than it has 
been,” Mr. Csiki writes. 

“The Protestant churches of Budapest, 
the Calvinist, Lutheran, and Unitarian, 
have jointly established a _ so-called 


‘Menza’ where Protestant students are’ 


given a dinner daily at cheaper price. 
Many of our boys cannot pay even that 
modest price and hope for help from 
me,” he adds. Shall Alliance women 
fail these Unitarian boys when we have 
enough and to spare for many non- 
essentials? And shall we allow aged min- 
isters in Hungary on pensions of four 
dollars a year to suffer the heartbreaking 
distress that comes with telling force to 
cultivated people, some of them speaking 
half a dozen languages? The Alliance 
got the first money through Hungary at 
the close of the war before the Budapest 
relief work was considered or the Relief 
Unit was thought of, and we must as 
Unitarian women not stop till our work is 
done, and these sons and daughters of 
the oldest Unitarian Church in the world 
no longer in great distress. If you can 
help in ever so small a way, or with 
larger sums, individuals or branches, send 
the money to The Alliance of Unitarian 
Women, at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Executive Board: January Meeting 


The executive board held its first meet- 
ing of Centenary Year at Boston head- 
quarters, January 9, Mrs. Gallagher pre- 
siding. There was an attendance of thirty- 
four. F 

The Treasurer announced the receipt 
of an allotment from the Unitarian Cam- 
paign, $3,542, the total received by The 
Alliance to date being $65,534. She an- 
nounced that further contributions .are 
desired for the Lucia Clapp Noyes Me- 
morial Fund in order ‘that this may 
be made a worthy memorial to our late 
treasurer. It will be remembered that 
the income is to be used for scholarships 
in the Carolina Industrial School. 

The following names have been placed 
in memoriam: Mrs. Annie BE. Lawrence, 


-by Bulfinch Place Alliance; Mrs. Florence 


W. Barry, by that of Kennebunk, Me. ; and 
Mrs. Abby A. Smith, by that of Fair- 
haven, Mass. 

The President, since the last meeting, 
has addressed neighborhood gatherings 
at Dedham and Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
and an evening meeting in Burlington, 
Vt., when men of the church were present 
to hear of our work. 

The Field Secretary was welcomed after 
her three months of service in the West. 
She has tried to reach each branch in the 
States visited outside of New England. 
Since taking up her duties in September, 
1923, Mrs. Budlong has been to every 
branch in Indiana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Colo- 
rado, Washington, Oregon, and California, 
and in Manitoba, Alberta, and British 
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Columbia. Illinois and Ohio have each 
but one branch not reached; Michigan 
two. The aim is to stay long enough 
to become better acquainted than is pos- 
sible to the hurried visitor. She reports 
a rising tide of interest in our women’s 
work in the churches, and a growing de- 
sire to co-operate in Alliance activities. 

Miss Stella P. Beard reported for the 
committee on Southern Work that Miss 
Helen Howard, a member of the commit- . 
tee, has returned from a two weeks’ visit 
to Shelter Neck, N.C., with a very en- 
couraging report. Mrs. Edith C. Norton 
will be acting superintendent during Mrs. 
Damon’s absence. Christmas plans were 
earried forward, and both here and at 
Swansboro the celebrations brought great 
joy to young and old. Miss Barnard’s 
report told of forty members now in the 
Swansboro Alliance, with others to come. 

The international reports, published and 
circulated four times a year by Mrs. St. 
John, chairman, have stimulated interest 
in our liberal religious co-workers in other 
lands, and now by vote of the board these 
reports are to be shared with the British 
League of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Christian Women. ‘Their international 
committee from time to time will send 
matter to be added, and will distribute 
from 200 to 300 copies. 

On the recommendation of the Inter- 
national Committee, the following sums 
were voted from the missionary collection, 
taken at the annual meeting in May: 
$100 to Prof. Mario Puglisi for the work 
he is starting in Turin, Italy; $25 to Mrs. 
Katherine Weller in Czechoslovakia; $65 
to the International Union of Liberal 
Christian Women. An appeal for Hun- 
garians in Budapest was approved. Read 
the story in another column. 

The Social Service Committee announced 
that the new Unitarian Social Service 
Council has now as consultants some of 
the foremost social workers and students 
in the country, and they are ready to 
consider any problems that may be re- 
ferred to them as to possible and desirable 
activities in social service. Additional 
branch committees have been formed, and 
four more branches have reported 100 
per cent. registration in the Citizenship 
Honor Roll: Sandwich, Mass.; Hamburg, 
N.Y.; Quincy, Ill.; Redlands, Calif. 

A new branch is weleomed—Unity Club, 
Athol, an Evening Alliance: Mrs. Amie H. 
Buchanan, President, Miss Ida F. Wilkin- 
son, 122 South Main Street, Secretary. 

The President announced committee ap- 
pointments as follows: Manual, Mmes. 
Budlong, Brown, Churchill, Sawyer. To 
co-operate with the New York League in 
preparing for the Women’s Activities Ex- 
hibit of September, 1925, Mmes. Gill, Sears, 
Vaughan. For Alliance Week at the Isles 
of Shoals, July, 1925: Program, Mmes. 
Clark, Cutler, J. B. Nash, L. P. Nash, 
Speight; Social Activities, Miss Beard, 
chairman; Executive, Miss Loud, chair- 
man, each with power to add to the com- 
mittee. Committee to co-operate with the 
Thomas Jefferson Memorial Association : 
Mmes. Vaughan, Fisher, Reynolds. 

It was voted that greetings should be 
conveyed by Mrs. Emile Glogau to all 
Alliance friends she may meet in her 
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journeyings to the Pacific Coast, and by 
Mrs. Henry A. Stevens to the friends at 
Knoxville, Tenn. Miss Brown, Alliance 
Treasurer, who is to visit the Carolina 
Schools, will include in her itinerary 
Washington, Richmond, Baltimore, Wil- 
mington, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Louis- 
ville, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Youngstown, 
and Meadville. Miss Brown was asked 
to take greetings to each place. 

Reports were received from California, 
Oregon, Washington, Vancouver, Victoria, 
and from seven Massachusetts groups. All 
showed a fine spirit of devotion to the 
home church, and an increasing part in 
the activities of Alliance committees. 

Greetings were voted to Mrs. D. H. Mer- 
riam, Massachusetts Director, whose re- 
port was sent from Honolulu. 

The next meeting will occur Friday, 
February 13, at 10 a.m., at the West 
Side Church, 550 Cathedral Parkway, New 
York. At 2 p.m., there will be a conference 
at the same place, open to all who may 
be interested to hear a discussion of Al- 
liance hopes and plans. This will be 
Middle States and Canada day. 


Fellowship Work 

Fellowship work, in its ever-extending 
outreach, now has a membership of six 
hundred and ninety-six, and one hundred 
and eighteen Alliance branches are ac- 
tively interested. No Alliance branch, 
however small, need be afraid to under- 
take this form of Alliance work. There 
is very little organization: the Fellow- 
ship secretary of the branch is responsible 
for sending out the literature once a 
month, and the Alliance members may be 
asked to write letters once a month to 
Fellowship members, a service which, as 
Mr. Pomeroy reminded uS at the Isles 
of Shoals, requires but twenty minutes, 
-a two-cent stamp, and a kind heart! 

The Central Committee have an ideal 
toward which they are striving—an ideal 
fit for this Centenary Year—that no 
branch will feel its work complete without 
a functioning Fellowship Committee, and 
that no Alliance branch will allow any 
member to be lost to the denomination 
who could be held within it by the kindly 
and inspiring help of the Fellowship. 

The Central Committee believe that a 
consideration of the rules governing mem- 


bership in the Fellowship would be help-. 


ful, and they propose to hold a conference 
devoted to this specific subject. It will 
be held at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on 
Wednesday, January 28, at 2.30 p.m. The 
following circular letter to be sent out to 
all Fellowship secretaries will form the 
basis for discussion at the conference. 


Circular Letter for Fellowship Secretaries 

This Centenary Year should naturally be 
a time of increased effort—a time when 
we review and estimate afresh each as- 
pect of our Alliance work. It is a year, 
as our president has urged, when we 
should make every endeavor to increase 
and improve our Alliance membership. 
With this thought in mind, the Fellowship 
Committee wish to emphasize the fact 
that the Fellowship is one form of Alli- 
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ance membership. They also draw the 
attention of Fellowship secretaries to one 
or two important points with regard to 
membership. 

1. Remember that the Fellowship is 
divided into two classes: (a) Unitarians 
who have been brought up in a particular 
Unitarian church, and now live where 
there is no Unitarian-church; (0) Unita- 
rians who live where there is one of our 
churches, but who are prevented by old 
age or bad health from attending that 
church. 

2. The Fellowship exists primarily for 
Unitarians so situated that the Fellowship 
brings them their only point of contact 
with any Unitarian church. Will our 


‘Fellowship secretaries please bring this 


test to bear on the names of Fellowship 
members in their branch? 

3. Hxceptions. If a Fellowship mem- 
ber is living where there is a Unitarian 
church, the Central Committee would wel- 
come some explanation of the reasons 
(apart from sickness or old age) for mak- 
ing an exception in her case. 

The most important contribution this 
year toward the suecess of Fellowship 
work can be made by the Fellowship 
secretaries themselves if they will help 
in the four following ways. First, make 
perfectly sure that yon understand what 
is implied in Fellowship membership. 
Study the three statements given above. 
Second, in the light of that knowledge, 
examine your list of Fellowship names. 
Third, send a*report to headquarters ad- 
dressed to Miss Mary Sawyer, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, and ask advice on any 
doubtful cases. Fourth, make this year 
a record one in the increase of our mem- 
bership. Go out after the lonely, isolated 
young Unitarian women to whom such 
membership will be of the greatest help 
and comfort. 


Manual Notes 


Will branch officers note the following 
changes or additions: Maine, Kennebunk, 
Fres., Mrs. Mary R. M. Ross, Park Street. 
New Hampshire, Charlestown, Pres., Mrs. 
Frank J. Wright. Massachusetts, Beverly. 
Cor. Sec., Mrs. Arthur P. Woodbury, 345 
Cabot Street ; South Boston, Ree. Sec., Mrs. 
William Willson, 556 East Fifth Street; 
Concord, Treas., Miss Nancy HE. Carkin; 
Leominster, Sec., Mrs. C. M. Joyce, 145 
Walnut Street; East Lexington, Rec. Sec., 
Mrs. Edith Blaisdell, 228 Massachusetts 
Avenue; Lincoln, Pres., Miss Sarah W. 
Brooks; Concord, R.F.D., Treas., Mrs. 
H. P. Whitney; Medford, Rec. Sec., Mrs. 
Paul 8S. Fiske, Wood’s Edge Road; West 
Medford, Cor. Sec., Mrs. Frank W. Bean, 36 
Hancock Street; Norwell, Cor. Sec., Mrs. 
Calvin S. West, Central Street; Peabody, 
Cor. Sec., 
Main Street; Pittsfield, Sec., Mrs. Louis 
Schneider, 761 North Street; Springfield, 
Pres., Mrs. Rudolph Welcker, 48 Atwater 
Road; Ware, Sec. pro tem, Miss Annie L. 
Breckenridge; Westwood, Act. Pres., Mrs. 
J. H. Bentley. New York, Hollis, Pres., 
Mrs. Arthur G. Decatur, 11 Woodhull Ave- 
nue; Brooklyn, Samaritan, Act. Sec., Mrs. 
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Theodore L. Frothingham, 135 Henry 
Street; Flatbush, Rec. Sec., Mrs. Homer 
D. Hayden, 1657 East 23d Street. 


Centenary Plans 


To participate in the celebration of the 
100th anniversary of the American Uni- 


tarian Association, at least three members 


of the British League are to be in this 
country. Those wishing to show them 
hospitality or have them address meetings 
while here, please communicate with our 
Secretary, Mrs. Atherton, at 25 Beacon 
Street. 

To participate in the 100th anniversary 
of British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion, The Alliance is hoping to send its 
President, Mrs. Gallagher, its Secretary, 


Mrs. Atherton, and the Chairman of its | 


International Committee, Mrs. St. John, 
to London. They will sail from Boston 
on the Seythia on Thursday, May 21, about 
noon. From forty to fifty rooms have 
been reserved on this ship to accommodate 
others who may wish to go. For details 
of the arrangements, please apply to Rey. 
H. W. Foote, 25 Beacon Street. 
Following soon after the meetings at 
London, there is to be held the Interna- 


tional Congress of Religious Liberals in ~ 


Cologne, July 7-11. Should there be a 
number who desire to remain for these 
ineetings, it is proposed to arrange an 
automobile trip. through Sedtland. These 
arrangements are also in the hands of 
Mr. Foote, who would be pleased to hear 
from those interested at as early a date 
as possible. 


Meetings at 25 Beacon Street 
In February 

Fellowship Conference, Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 28, 2.380 p.m. 

Monday Conference, Monday, February 2, 
at 10.30 a.m. Subject: Evening Alli- 
ance Work. Miss Helen W. Greenwood 
will preside. Speakers: Rey. (Mrs.) 
Minna C. Budlong, Alliance Field See- 
retary ; Mrs. Lewis A. Elliott, President, 
Evening Alliance of Greater Boston; 
Miss Hvelyn Hearsey, Recording Sec- 
retary, Evening Group of Leominster 
Branch Alliance. 

Social Service Conference, Thursday, 
February 5, at 10.30 a.m. Rev. Charles 
R. Joy of ‘Dedham, Mass. will be the 
speaker. 

Cheerful Letter, Friday, February 6, at 
10.80 A.M. 

Post Office Mission, Friday, February 20, 
at 11 a.m. Speaker, Rev. George F. 
Patterson, American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, New England Field Secretary. A 
cordial invitation is extended to all. 


Appeals 
Green Harbor..... LA A er nay a $203 
Meadville. . «.stsueussds cipnayensietenephilente rata ate 131 
Pacifie School 155 
Tuckerman School 138 
Work in. Dtalys. «say. scien tee a 330 
Salem, Ore. 400 
Hollywood Calif. 216 
Albany, N.Y 407 
In Gia | sic. tos Mesa ie « nus che teuers ea 800 
Committee on Recruiting the a 529 


Hungarian Relief 

Southern Work: 
Repair und... tcc. 2. Says, 12.5 ee 
Current Expenses ‘(unlimitea) 


ed * . 
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Young People’s Religious 
Union 
GENERAL HEADQUARTERS 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York Cuicaco San Francisco 


299 Madison 105 S. Dearborn 610 Phelan 
Avenue Street Building 


“Truth, Worship and Service”’ 


More on Youthful Irreverence 


In THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER of Novem- 
ber 20, 1924, there was an editorial leveled 
at “youthful irreverence,” the instance of 
a Young People’s Religious Union society 
which countenanced the playing of so- 
called “jazz music” at its Sunday evening 
meeting in the church edifice. The article 
was most emphatic in its disapprobation, 
which disconcerted me not a little. Not 
that I took exception to the: nature or 
the substance of the Editor’s argument; 
on the contrary, I concurred absolutely 
with all that he said. It is unfortunate 
that certain individuals, even in our young 
people’s religious societies, seem so lost in 
their thoughtlessness that they can lower 
themselves to the indignity of the common- 
place, although they are supposed toameet 
for more inspiring work. That the inci- 
dent in question was without intention of 
harm, I have no doubt, but the fact that 
it was done unmindfully should put us 
on our guard. = 

Perhaps something is wrong with the 
society’s program which permits for an 
instant such lack of interest at its Sun- 
day meeting as to allow its members to 
participate in a “jazz” concert. “Jazz” 
may have its place on our program, in 
the dance hall or on the stage, and with 
perfect right, I think, if we feel so in- 
clined; but in the serious business of de- 
yotion to God by a company of young 
people banded together for the mutual 
benefit and service of each other, never! 
Remember our slogan, “Truth, Worship, 
and Service.” Let us conduct our meet- 
ings in the truest sense of fellowship. Let 


us have our song and other music, but 


let it always be in the reverence of devo- 
tion, the expression of divine inspiration. 
Let us also remember that whatever our 
actions, we are never free from criticism. 
The surest way to avoid its influence is 
for the society to impress on each mem- 
ber the seriousness and sincerity of his 
individual participation. é 
Perhaps some other member or society 
has something further to say on “youth- 
ful irreverence.” D. M. 


Sara Comins, executive secretary, and 
Ruthanna F. Anderson, Mid-Western field 
secretary of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, have exchanged duties for the 
month of January, Miss Comins visit- 
ing societies in and about Chicago, IIL, 
and Miss Anderson assuming the work 
of the office in Boston, Mass. Rey. Lyman 
Y. Rutledge of the national board of di- 
rectors is also in Chicago assisting Miss 
Comins in the interests of the societies 
there. — ai? 


Word and Work Department 


Young People’s Week 


For the sixth successive year, the young 
people of the Unitarian churches in the 
United States and Canada will unite in 
the observance of a week of activities de- 
voted entirely to their interests. Sunday, 
February 15, will be designated as Young 
People’s Sunday, and the six following 
days will witness, wherever Unitarian 
bodies exist, a series of events managed 
by and for the young people. 

Two years ago, one hundred and thirty- 
eight churches observed Young People’s 
Sanday, and this number was_ supple- 
mented by twenty-eight other churches 
last year. It is expected that every so- 
ciety affiliated with the Young People’s 
Religious Union will make special arrange- 
ments for this year’s observance; and, 
doubtless, many churches in which the 
young people’s groups are not organized 
will call upon their youth to share some 
part in the service of worship. In most 
instances, the societies will assume entire 
charge of the morning service in their 
respective churches. This will include the 
reading of the service, the responses, the 
Scripture, the prayer, the sermon, the 
benediction, besides the music, choral and 
instrumental, the ushering, the receiving 
of the offering, the furnishing of the floral 
display, and such minor particulars as 
the yarious groups may arrange. 

In accordance with the custom of pre- 
vious years, the entire offering received 
at this service will be given to assist in 
the work of the national organization. 


oe 


As for the observance of Young People’s 
Week, the activities will vary greatly with 
the individual societies. Near the larger 
cities, where the groups are less widely 
seattered, efforts are being exerted for 
joint action. In Chicago, tentative ar- 
rangements are being made under the 
direction of Miss Comins for a rally of 
the Unitarian young people of the district. 
Other groups and federations in the Cen- 
tral West and on the Pacific Coast are 
arranging for an evening of dramatics 
or a dance as their part in spreading the 
feeling of good will and friendship of 
the occasion. 

In New York City, the Metropolitan 
Federation, in co-operation with the na- 
tional Board of Directors, has assumed 
control of an organized program that will 
surpass anything previously attempted. by 
the Unitarian young people in that vi- 
cinity. On Tuesday evening, February 17, 
as the major event of the week, the play, 
“Rollo’s Wild Oat,” by Claire Kummer, 
will be presented, a popular comedy in 
three acts produced on Broadway five 
years ago. The performance will be given 
in the Community Church, and, with the 
publicity well advanced, there is much 
promise of a crowded house. The pro- 
ceeds will be donated to the work of 
the national organization. The members 
of the cast are leaders in dramatics in 
their respective groups, and it is expected 
that the production will be of such ex- 
cellence as to warrant additional bookings 
in New York and Brooklyn. Charles S. 
Soule, for many years active in dramatics 


as actor and coach, is the director of the 
cast, being assisted by Bertram Little, a 
former member of the Harvard Dramatic 
Club. The general management is in the 
hands of Jenkin R. Hockert, and his staff 
of assistants is composed of Weston Howe, 
treasurer; Newton Monk, assistant treas- 
ure; Homer Rockwell, in charge of pub- 
licity and program; Miss Woodbridge, 
properties; Miss Frankel, costumes; and 
Miss Fessenden, patronesses. Alan Marples, 
representing the national Board of Direc- 
tors, is assisting the officers of the Metro- 
politan Federation in making the New 
York event the best ever. 

The societies of Providence, R.I., will 
unite in their observance of Young People's 
Week. The program will consist of a 
dance and the presentation of a play, 
probably “The Limpet.” Arrangements 
are in charge of Hugo O. E. Carlborg. 

In Boston, the usual careful arrange- 
ments of past years will be repeated under 
the direct supervision of Newton FE. Lin- 
coln and the national Board of Directors, 
the local federations assisting. The annual 
ball will be held on Tuesday evening, 
February 17, with a committee in charge 
composed of Ruey Packard, chairman, 
Ruth Bates, Dorothy Bruerton, and 
Harold Stewart. The annual play for 
1925 will be “The Limpet,” by Vernon 
Woodhouse and Victor MacClure, to be 
produced on Friday and Saturday eve- 
nings, February 20 and 21, in the Fine 
Arts Theatre. The committees include,— 
stage, Frederick C. Packard, Jr., chair- 


man, Elizabeth Monroe, and Charles 
Bolster; business management, Arthur 
W. Olsen, chairman; Edith L: Irving, 


treasurer, and Sydney Stewart; program, 
Virginia Frederick, Eleanor Stanley, Mary 
Bowden, Harriet Knowlton, Alice Thomp- 
son, Gertrude Whitney, Perley Heaton, 
William Rice, Jan Edelman, Marion 
Walker, and Humphreys Barry; patron- 
esses and life members, Emily Furness; 
tickets, Ransom Carver. “The Limpet” 
has been successfully produced in Boston 
by the Henry Jewett Players, and should 
prove a fitting production to succeed the 
past year’s superb production of “Thank 
You.” 

. + 


As its part in the observance of Young 
People’s Week, the Student Federation of 
Religious Liberals will have a week-end 
conference of students from Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, Mt. Holyoke, Am- 
herst, and Smith at the Unitarian church 
in Florence, near Northampton, Mass., 
on Saturday and Sunday, February 14 and 
15. The conference will be marked by 
a number of round-table discussions on 
“The Student and Campus Problems,” with 
two addresses. The Sunday morning serv- 
ice will be conducted by the students with 
J. Russell Wood, national treasurer of 
the 8S. F. R. L., preaching the sermon. 
The detailed program includes: 


3.00 p.m. Address, “What Do We Go to 
College For?” P 
4.30 p.m. Round-table discussion, “Schol- 


arship and Marks.” Grace 


Chase, Mt. Holyoke. 
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SaturpDAy, Fesruary 14 
3.00 p.m. Address, “What Do We Go to 
College For?’ Rev. Dr. Wicks, 
of Holyoke, Mass. 


4.30 p.m. Round-table discussion, “Schol- 
arship and Marks.” Grace 
Chase, Mt. Holyoke. 

6.00 pwr. Dinner. 

7.00 p.m. Round-table discussion, ““The 

, Student and the College: 

What and Why is Student 
Government?’ Margaret Oli- 
ver, Smith. 

8.30 p.m. Valentine Dance. 


Sunpay, Fesruary 15 


8.30 a.m. Breakfast. 

10.30 a.m. Service of. Worship. Eliza- 
beth Hall, Smith, and J. Rus- 
sell Wood, Harvard. 

11.30 a.m. Round-table discussion, “In 
View of Our Scientific Studies, 
Can We Intelligently Justify 
Prayer?” 

1.00 p.m. Dinner. 

2.00 p.m. Address, “The Student and 
the World.” Prof. Harry E. 
Barnes, of Smith College. 

3.00 p.m. Summary. Granville Hicks, 


President of the S. F. R. L. 


Suggestions 

The following activities of some of the 
¥. P. R. U. societies will doubtless be of 
interest to others. 

The formation of a society library with 
a few good books would be a source of 
much interest, and a help in discussing 
and solving some of life’s problems. The 
nucleus of a good collection might well 
be composed of such works as “The Un- 
wrought Iron,” by Frederick May Eliot, 
“The Revolt of Youth,” by Stanley High, 
“The Soul of the Bible,” “Pioneers of Re- 
ligious Liberty in America,” an A. U. A. 
publication, “He Took It Upon Himself,” 
by Margaret Slattery, “Twenty Years of 
Hull House,” and “The Spirit of Youth 
in the City Streets,” both by Jane Addams, 
“The Americanization of Edward Bok,” 
and many others. Older groups might 
find good discussion material in such books 
as “The Mind in the Making,” by James 
Harvey Robinson, and “The New Deca- 
logue of Science,” by A. E. Wiggam. 
Such a library would increase as the mem- 
bers learned of and recommended other 
helpful and interesting books. Perhaps 
you have a volume or two that you could 
contribute. 

“Let us now praise famous men.” Many 
societies are studying the leaflet on “Emi- 
nent Unitarians” issued by the Rentenary 
Commission. 

With some of the larger groups, the 
publication of a news sheet would be an 
interesting literary and editorial achieve- 
ment. The Nathaniel Hall Society of 
Dorchester, Mass., is si dara the experi- 
ment. 

The formation of a flower mission is a 
simple but pleasing way of radiating joy 
and friendship. The society assumes the 
responsibility of furnishing flowers once 
a week to a local benevolent or charitable 
institution. 

The hospital mission is another simple 
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means of spreading good will, whereby 


the society assumes the responsibility of 
one room in a near-by hospital, providing 
flowers, books, fruit, entertainment, visita- 
tions, and other bits of kindness and of 


thoughtfulness that might tend to make _ 


the sojourn of the occupant so much the 
more cheerful and pleasant. The societies 
in Winchester, Mass., maintain both of 
these missions. 

Perhaps your society has a helpful sug- 
gestion from which others might profit. 
Occasional letters or reports from the 
secretaries are always welcome, and so- 
cieties are urged to communicate the good 


_work of their group to the executive sec- 


retary, Sara Comins, at 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Broadcastings 


Another society has been added to the 
roll. This glad news comes from Plym- 
outh, Mass. 

The society at Templeton, Mass., held 
an open meeting for all members of their 
church on December 27. Edward P. Fur- 
ber, president of the Y. P. R. U., was the 
guest and speaker on this occasion. 

The Pioneers Club of Santa Ana, Calif., 
a very young organization, already has a 
membership of more than twenty. The 
purposes of this new club.are to further 
civic fellowship, to promote constructive 
thought, and to lend aid to the church 
with which it is affiliated. 

The Nativity pageant by Eugene R. 
Shippen and Elizabeth Shippen was pre- 
sented with organ and choir accompani- 
ment on Christmas Sunday by the young 
people of the Church of Our Father, Port- 
land, Ore. In aceordance with an old 
custom, the young people decorated the 
church for the Christmas services, making 
the task an occasion for a gala gathering 
on December 19. 

The Y. P. R. U. extends its best regards 
to the Santa Ana and Portland societies, 
hoping that they will soon desire to be 
enrolled among its members. 

Channing Guild of Providence, R.I., has 
announced a campaign to raise $600 for 
the establishment of a Permanent Star 


“Tsland Fund, the interest of which will 


be used to defray the expenses of one 
delegate each year to the Isles of Shoals. 

The Unity Club of Waltham, Mass., as- 
sisted the Sunday-school in its presen- 
tation of a Christmas pageant. The Club 
also assumed charge of a Sunday-school 
reunion during the holiday week. 

The Fireside Club of New Bedford, 
Mass., has developed an excellent program 
for the year. Discussions of “The Un- 
wrought Iron” will be alternated with 
discussions of industrial problems and 
other important questions of the day, 
under the leadership of Leon S. Pratt. 
Speakers have been secured with the sub- 
jects of the discussions in mind, in order 
that a unity of the whole program will 
prevail. 

A contest, with prizes amounting to $50, 
is being conducted by the Students’ Union 
of Ann Arbor, Mich., for the best letters 
on the subject “The Church I Would Like 
to Find.” The contest is open to students 
only. 
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The Y. P. R. U. of Medford, Mass., 
managed a parish supper and dance on 
December 13. Guests were present from 
the Y. P. R. U. societies of Melrose, Wal- 
tham, West Somerville, and Winchester. 


The Society was addressed on January 4 


by Prof. George S. Miller of Tufts College 
on “Citizenship.” The Medford union held 
a joint meeting and ecandle-light service 
with the Martineau League of West 
Somerville on December 14. The address 
of the evening was delivered by Alden G. 
Alley, student and lecturer, on “Recent 
Developments in Europe.” 

Starr King Society of San Francisco, 
Calif., reports a constantly increasing 
membership. During November, a lively 
discussion was sponsored in consideration 
of “Means of Promoting Permanent 
Peace.” 

In Berkeley, Calif., the two societies 
participated in a joint caroling expedi- 
tion early Christmas morning. During the 
Thanksgiving holiday, about eighteen mem- 
bers of the Channing Club went to In- 
verness for a “Winter Edition de Luxe 
of the Vacation Fellowship. - 

On November 9, the Starr King Club 
of Long Beach, Calif., was addressed 
by Professor -Millar of the Southern 
Branch of the University of California 
on “Bhe Geology of Palestine.” A Hal- 
lowe’en and costume party on November 1 
was attended by about fifty young people, 
with guests from the group in Los Angeles. 

Societies making use of the Permanent 
Peace Outline, circulated by the Y. P. R. U. 
during October, will be interested to learn 
that many of the questions asked therein 
have been specifically answered in a re- 
cently published book, “The Case Against 
War,” written by Sherwood Eddy and 
Kirby Page. Any number of copies of 
this work may be obtained from Dudley 
Moore, 1 Kenwood Street, West Somer- 
ville, Mass., for five cents a copy, plus 
postage. 

Miss Ruthanna F. Anderson, Mid- 
Western Field Secretary of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, has resigned on 
account of ill-health. She still hopes, 
however, to be. able to do special work 
for the Y. P. R. U. at times. 

The young people of the Petersham, 
Mass., Y. P. R. U. are to take charge of 
the Wayside Pulpit during February and 
March while the minister is away on his 
vacation. 

At their last meeting on January 11 
it was voted to send a delegate to the 
Meadville Conference at Jamestown, N.Y., 
on March 22. i 

On December 27, the Y. P. R. U. of 
Templeton, Mass., held an open meeting at 
which Edward P. Furber was the ath 
speaker. 

PirTspurGH, Pa.—The Y. P. R. U. e the 
First Church has had some interesting 
talks given to them this fall, covering a 
wide range of subjects under science, 
travel, social service, and polities. 

A very successful dance was held on 
December 12, when a group of about one 
hundred and fifty enjoyed the evening 
planned by the social committee. 

At their meeting on January 11 it was 
voted to send a delegate to the Meadville 


Conference at Jamestown, N.Y., March 22. 
The next Word and Work Department will appear in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER of February 26, 1925 are. 
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The Scythe of 1924 


Unity comments editorially upon the heavy losses we have suffered during 1924 in the 


passing of a number of the distinguished persons in literature and certain allied fields of edu- 


cation, science, and art. 


“Such names as Anatole France and Joseph Conrad are assured of 


immortality. Marie Corelli and Frances Hodgson Burnett were writers of great importance in the field of 
popular fiction, nor must Palmer Cox, charmer of children’s hearts, be forgotten. Akin to literature is jour- 
nalism, which said farewell during the year to H. H. Kohlsaat, editor; George Kennan, who revealed Sibe- 


rian atrocities to the world; and H. W. Massingham, editor of the English Nation. 


Education misses 


from its rolls Dr. G. Stanley Hall, founder of Clark University; L. Clarke Seelye, founder of Smith College ; 


and so great a scholar and teacher as Professor Gildersleeve. 
_ Jaques Loeb, biologist, and Sir Archibald Geikie, geologist; to these may be added the great English philos- 


Two scientists of world fame were lost in 


opher, G. F. Bradley. The dead in the field of music make a distinguished list—Puccini, of Italy, Scharwenka, 
of Poland, Gabriel Fauré, of France, Sir Charles Stanford, of England, and Victor Herbert here in America. 
The theater saw the final curtain fall on Barney Bernard, and on the mysteriously beautiful figure of Elea- 
nora Duse. A personage difficult to classify is S. Baring-Gould, of England, a clergyman, an author of innu- 


merable books, but chiefly famous perhaps as the man who wrote “Onward, Christian Soldiers.” 


These 


are formidable lists. The past year swept wide and far its seythe, and cut down many of our noblest. May Time 
be satisfied for a little, and the new year (1925) thus be spared such losses!” 


Absolutist Fixity and Free 
Intelligence 


My Dust WITH THE VATICAN: THH AUTO- 
“BIOGRAPHY 
Alfred Loisy. Authorized Translation by 
Richard Wilson Boynton. New York: HB. P. 
Dutton & Co. $8.00. 

My Duel with the Vatican is the spicy 
title which Dr. Boynton, minister of our 
church in Buffalo, has given to his excel- 
lent translation of the autobiography of 
Alfred Loisy. The book in its French 
original was named more somberly Choses 
Passées. But the pungency of the new 
designation is justifiable; for from almost 
his first day as critic and teacher, M. 
Loisy stood opposed to the .system of 
which the Vatican is center and symbol. 
The “duel” ended only with the harassed 
scholar’s excommunication by name upon 
the express order of Pius X. 

It is an illuminating book, and it bears 
a lesson of historic value. Here, in the 
life of a single man, we see the conflict, 
old as the ages, but as fresh to-day as 


- in the times of Pelagius or Servetus, be- 


tween absolutist fixity and free intelli- 
gence. It is a conflict the more pitiable 
because between the antagonists there is 
no common language. Authority believes 
it would be unfaithful to its divine office 
and responsibility if it did not condemn 
the innovator. The innovator believes 
he would be unfaithful to conscience if 
he submitted. A genuine reconciliation 
on any grounds of theory or compromise 
is impossible. The principles involved are 
contradictory. Only history in its long 
processes will furnish a solution, and the 
solution will mean the disappearance of 
one of the contestants from the scene. 
_As the story of this man’s life unrolls 
before us, we see in summary the intel- 
lectual history of French Catholicism in 
the last fifty years. Meignan is here, and 


or A CarHoric MODERNIST. By. 


Vigouroux, and d’Hulst, and de Broglie, 
and Baudrillart, and Duchesne. Brief as 
the mention of these men is, it is so ex- 
pressed in M. Loisy’s incisive style that 
they come before us as personal and alive. 
We have under our eyes in their persons 
the sorrowful compromises of great men, 
the shiftiness of little men, the noble pain 
of great-hearted men; and over and 
around them all is the tremendous mys- 


-tery that we call Catholicism. Of Cath- 


olicism, M. Loisy never speaks in un- 
worthy terms. Buried in the heart of 
it, one gathers from his pages, he dis- 
covers a potency before which he will 
stand forever with a feeling not far 
from homage. Vaticanism is a monster, 
the evasions of theologians are abomi- 
nable, the subservience of bishops is a 
scandal to manhood; but beneath all 
these is an essence which Alfred Loisy 
loved and fought for long after he had 
ceased to believe in the creeds that clum- 
sily try to formulate it ;—and this essence 
is religious Catholicism. 

This may well be kept in mind by 
readers of this.book who may be inclined 
to feel impatient with M. Loisy’s slow 
and agonizing detachment from his 
church. -Perhaps if they had ever known 
the power of that elusive spiritual fas- 
cination, they would understand. They 
will be helped to understand, if they read 
such recent works as Heiler’s ‘Der 
Katholicismus,” or the extraordinary 
eighth chapter of Harnack’s latest book, 
Erforschtes und LHrlebies. 

We express our gratitude to Dr. Boyn- 
ton for giving to English readers this 
striking contribution to the history of 
souls in these days of religious storm and 
stress. His own introduction is a splen- 
did outline of the career of the great 
scholar whose work he translates; and 
his version of the French is worthy of 
the highest praise. 8. 


The Confessions 
of Conan Doyle 


Mrmorins AND ADvEntTuRES. By Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$4.50. 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, at last, at the 
mature age of sixty-four, has published the 
record of his life. He was a struggling 
physician living at Southsea, England, 
when the thought occurred to him to at- 
tempt a detective tale. He was thirty-four 
years of age at the time. The tale was 
written and hopefully sent on to a pub- 
lisher, but came back with a brief note of 
rejection. Again it was sent out, and 
again it was returned. It went to publish- 
ing house after publishing house. Doyle 
was disheartened. But he determined to 
make one more attempt before laying it 
away with other rejected manuscripts. 
This time it went to a publisher of cheap 
and sensational literature, who liked it 
and offered to pay the author twenty-five 
pounds for the copyright. The offer was 
accepted and “Study in Scarlet” was given 
to the world, with Sherlock Holmes and 
Dr. Watson, his familiar, making their 
first appearance. This was in 1886. The 
publisher reaped a fortune, for Study in 
Scarlet has had a steady sale ever since. 
Sherlock Holmes, perhaps the greatest 
character in detective fiction, had been 
ereated. Again and again he appeared, 
until he was a familiar figure around 
the world and had brought to his creator 
fame and money. 

In this book, Conan Doyle tells how 
Holmes grew in his mind. He describes 
numerous amusing incidents which de- 
veloped from his creation of the character. 
But this feature is only a minor part of 
the autobiography. He has had a career 
almost as thrilling and engrossing as the 
career of Holmes himself. He was 
trained in a Jesuit school of the straitest 
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sect of that august body. He went for 
two voyages on an Arctic whaler in the 
days when the voyage into the land of 
perpetual gales and unending ice was one 
of the most dangerous a vessel could 
make. He served as surgeon on the 
Mayumba, trading to the West African 
coast, and was struck down by a malignant 
fever which caused the death of a number 
on board. He was in Egypt at the time 
Kitchener led his British regiments into 
the desert against the Arab fanatics. He 
went through most of the Boer War as a 
surgeon on the advanced line. He was on 
three fronts in the World War as an ob- 
- serving civilian. In between these ad- 
ventures, he found time to write histories, 
books concerning a variety of abuses, 
plays, and that immortal collection of 
Sherlock Holmes tales than which there 
are no better mystery stories in the Eng- 
lish language. All the mystery writers 
sit at the feet of Sherlock Holmes. 

Conan Doyle was a student of history, 
and wrote notable historical romances as 
well as a history of the Boer War, which 
is conceded to be an authority. He is 
also the author of an exhaustive history 
of the campaigns of the British in France 
and Flanders in the World War. So notable 
a figure was bound to come in contact with 
famous generals, statesmen, actors, and 
authors. His honest estimate of these 
makes an exceedingly interesting chapter. 
He spent considerable time in the United 
States on lecture tours, and his comments 
on American men and customs are en- 
tertaining and valuable. He is also a 
true British sportsman. British sport he 
considers important enough for another 
chapter. 

A man of strong physique, active brain, 
and reputation enough to secure a hear- 
ing on any subject he might select, he 
has interested himself in a wide variety 
of projects, not a few of which have had 
to do with the righting of wrongs great 
and small. Because he believed unjust 
criticisms were made against England in 
the matter of the Boer War, he undertook 
the truly gigantic task of setting the 
world right on the matter, a work for 
which he received the order of knighthood. 

He tells his story, as he wrote the ad- 
ventures of Holmes and Watson, in an 
easy, genuine, luring style. There are 
autobiographies and autobiographies. <A 
real autobiography shows us the man, his 
joys and aspirations, his sorrows and de- 
feats also. Conan Doyle shows us himself. 
For this reason his Memories and Adven- 
tures will rank high among the books 
in demand at the libraries. Perhaps it 
is not better than The Americanization 
of Hdward Bok, but it is as good. 

It must have been an actual hardship to 
him to have kept subordinate the crown- 
ing ambition of his remarkable life; 
namely, acceptance of the theory of 
-psychic reality. He devotes but one chap- 
ter in 410 pages to that subject, and that 
the final one, in our judgment the best; 
for it is an appealing justification of his 
abandonment of the ease and leisure 
rightly his as a successful author of de- 
clining years. 


When he was in America in 1922 on a- 


lecture tour on psychie subjects that 
created wide comment in daily press and 
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magazines, he told me in an interview 
that all the energy, mental and physical, 
he had left he would devote to persuading 
the people of the world to place them- 
selves in a receptive position to psychical 
truth. He said at that time that Sher- 
lock Holmes had made him independent 
so far as money matters went, and that 
whatever income came to him from his 
future lectures would be spent in proving 
the truth of spirit reality. 

A truly great man revealed in a great 
book. We have but one suggestion ; rather 
than Memories and Adwentures we should 
have named it “My Confessions,” in view 
of the intimate nature of the narrative. 

E. H, ©. 


ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE 


Rivaling Methuselah 


Tur REHABILITATION OF Hyp. By Sallie 
Hovey. Chicago: Hyman-McGee Co. $2.50. 

Writing, apparently, from conviction, 
Miss Hovey puts forth a plea which has, 
at least, the merit of originality. Taking 
seriously the gorgeous fooling of Bernard 
Shaw’s Back to Methuselah, she argues 
that the solution of all problems lies in 
the prolongation of the earthly life of 
the individual. In her denial of immor- 
tality, a rank unbeliever, and a thorough- 
going materialist in her estimate of the 
value of the physical structure, she de- 
sevibes not only the advantages to be 
gained by living three hundred years, but 
how this may be accomplished. Her rec- 
ipe, along with much New Thought, in- 
cludes massage and Steinach operations 


on the thyroid and other glands! As 

prophets, Pastor Russell and Judge 

Rutherford are not in it with Miss Hovey. 
A.B H. 


A Forward-Reaching Life 


THomMAS ALVA Epison. AN INTIMATE Rec- 


orD. By Francis A. Jones. Revised Hdition. 
New York:. .Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
$3.00. 


This account of Edison’s character and 
multiform activities first appeared in 1907, 
when he was about sixty years old. For 
many of us at that age, the pace slackens ; 
and whatever occasional leisure we can 
get we are apt to take as a legitimate 
perquisite. Not so Edison. The last 
seventeen years he has crammed full with 
eager plans and noteworthy accomplish- 
ment. Mr. Jones, in the new edition of 
his book, not only gives us a graphic story 
of these later developments, but also goes 
back over his earlier record and connects 
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up this and that characteristic or incident 
with what happened since. Ferrero con- 
tends that the history of Rome needs to 
be rewritten every ten years by the light 
of its issues in the most recent phases of 
government in the making. Well, some- 
thing like that might be said of the for- 
ward-reaching life and work of Thomas A. 
Edison in their relation to the rapidly 
advancing frontiers of the world of ap- 
plied science. A.M. L. 


An Ocean of Comment 


Tomorrow AND Tomorrow. By Stephen 
McKenna. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.00. 

Your critic confesses to having found 
the latest novel by the author of Sonia 
somewhat long, and not over-absorbing. 
It is truthfully described by the screed 
printed on its jacket: “A study of English 
inner political circles after the war, in 
which some of the characters... of 
Sonia make their final appearance.” Be- 
ginning with the declaration of peace in 
1919, the author attempts to paint a pic- 
ture of the political and social mind prev- 
alent in the upper circles of English 
society during the subsequent five years. 
His purpose is not unlike that of Gals- 
worthy in The White Monkey, and of 
H. G. Wells in The Dream. But, unlike 
either Galsworthy or Wells, his success 
is open to question, for the reason that he 
lets his interest in politics and psychology 
run away with him—-the result being 
that both plot and characterizations are 
offen lost in an ocean of comment and | 
discussion. Much of this is interesting, 
but there is of it altogether too much. 
This, together with the lack of dramatic 
incident, makes dull reading, from which . 
not even the naturalness of the conyersa- 
tions recorded can save it. As a sequel 
to its author’s Sonia-series, it may be 
granted some recognition by the reading 
public; but those who, like the writer, 
failed to read its predecessors, will find 
Tomorrow and Tomorrow chiefly notable 
for the stirring events contained in the 
final chapter. These are described with 
vividness and power. | A.R. H. 


To Make Any Little Girl 
Squirm with Delight 


By Ethel Calvert 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Humpty-Dumptry Hovusnp. 
Phillips. 
$1.75. 

Janey’s father was an explorer, and it 
was to take some of her loneliness away 
that her mother brought her to Humpty- 
Dumpty House, the summer that Janey’s 
father went sailing away to the Arctic. 
And what a house it was! First of all, 
the Humpty-Dumpty road with all its 
bumps and hollows and ‘thank-you, 
ma’ams.” You rounded a turn in the road 
and there, looking down at you from the 
wall, was Humpty-Dumpty himself. Who 
was he, and how did he get there? The 
author of Wee Ann and Christmas Light 
has made of this background a quaint 
and charming tale that will make any 
human little girl squirm with delight. 
What romps and escapades! Humpty- 
Dumpty House was’a veritable treasure 
chest of mysteries. Hands down, Mrs. 
Phillips’ story wins! G. Rte 
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Dave’s “Little Lamb” 
WINIFRED DAVIDSON 


David Florson knew that he must make 
some money, or he would have to give up 
his “Little Lamb.” This was a small but 
stout motor boat, for which he had been 
saving for a long time; and now that it 
was his, he found that it needed paint 
and would have to be caulked before long. 
And repairs take money. And boats go 
to pieces if they are not kept in repair. 

One stormy afternoon he ran down to 
the big dock just as the “Crafty,” a har- 
bor tug, was casting off her moorings. 
The captain, seeing him, called, “Going 
out to bring off the ‘Hannah Todd,’ Dave. 
Want to go along and help?” 

Dave leaped aboard. Captain Morris 


was always kind to the boy, knowing his - 


love for the water. And here was a 
chance not to be had every day—to res- 
cue a vessel in distress. The lad would 
never forget such an experience. 

-* But had good Captain Morris fore- 
seen the rough weather the “Crafty” 
would encounter, and the difficulties of 
her task, he would never have invited 
his friend Dave to risk his life. Dave 
was at the captain’s elbow, ready to lend 
a hand. . 

The roaring of the wind, the smother 
of high seas breaking across the deck, 
the lift and dip of the small tug grew 
more and more exciting as the hours 
passed. The tug ran swiftly before the 
gale, but it was not until the following 
morning that they sighted the floundering 
“Hannah Todd.” 

The tug ran in among the rocks. Dave 


had never seen such a dashing of cross. 


currents, such an angry surf. The eap- 
tain stood like a man of iron, his stout 
hands steadily glued to the wheel, his 
sharp eyes glancing rapidly from left to 
right. How well he knew his business! 
Lucky for the crew of the “Hannah Todd” 
that so sure and dependable a man as 
Captain Morris was at hand in this hour. 
‘Eyen to Dave, it was very apparent that 
the vessel could not live long where she 
‘lay. f 

They came in close enough so that a 
line could be shot over to the vessel, and, 
tossing and swaying, the “Hannah Todd's” 
erew rigged the breeches buoy and the 
first of them began coming over to the 
tug. One was a boy about Dave's age. 
The captain turned him over to Dave to 
look after; and while wrapping him in 
a blanket and trying to make him com- 
fortable, Dave was only half conscious 
of the others coming along, being hauled 
aboard, dripping wet and half dead with 
cold and exposure. 

“Run into the cabin, Dave, and see if 
the fire is going,’ said the captain, the 
moment he could get breath. 

Here was something he could do. He 
got the men down there, where they 

could hug the heater and get their minds 
off the wreck of the “Hannah. Todd,” 
‘now apparently doomed. 
The wind continued to rise. The 
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“Crafty” herself began to act as if she 
could not stand much more of this beat- 


-ing in so close to dangerous spurs and 


jagged edges of concealed rocks. 

“T wonder if there’s another captain 
in the harbor who would dare risk his 
boat—” Dave was thinking, as he came 
back up to the deck. 

There were signals for haste from the 
“Hannah Todd” now. 

“The first mate and the captain,” said 


The Hill 
It seemed so steep a hill 
From where I stood, 
My courage well nigh fled, 
Try as I would. 
But as I nearer drew, 
There seemed to be 
Some kindly power smoothing it 
Ahead of me. 
And lo! as I trudged along 
Renewed in hope, 
There was no hill at all;—~ 
Only a gentle slope! 
—R. G. E. SBS. 


Sentence Sermon 
You do not get rid of a trouble by 
running away from it.—James Freeman 
Clarke. 


one of the “Crafty’s” men. 
that’s left on board.” 

After what seemed hours of struggle, 
the first mate came across. And, at last, 
when he was convinced that he could do 
no more for the doomed vessel, the cap- 
tain, white-faced and desperate, allowed 
himself to be. hauled aboard. 

Just in time, Dave saw, for the “Crafty” 
had all she could do to get clear of the 
rocks. With engines racing, and with 
what seemed to Dave to be a crazy desire 
to jump right out of the water, the tug 
shot this way and that for a few fright- 
ful moments. Then Captain Morris got 
her in hand again and she was free; free, 
but dancing, plunging, soaring now and 
swooping downward the next minute. 

Dave had time to look back at the 
“Hannah Todd.” 

“There’s a man on board!” he called. 

His voice seemed like a far-off cry in 
the midst of the noises about him. 

Captain Morris glanced back, but could 
see nothing. 

“You must have been mistaken, Dave,” 
he shouted. “I can’t make out a thing.” 

Dave was sure he was not mistaken. 
He stood at the rail and watched for an- 
other glimpse, but darkness and the roll- 
ing seas shut out his vision of the heav- 
ing “Hannah Todd.” 

They were running swiftly homeward. 
As they entered the harbor and quiet 
waters, Captain Morris swung in toward 
Logan’s Dock. This was not far from 
where Dave had his “Little Lamb” tied 
up. 

“Could you set me ashore hereabouts, 
Captain?” he asked, seeing a good chance 
to speak. 


“That’s all 
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“Sure, Dave. And thanks, lad, for the 
help you’ve been.” 

Dave sprang ashore. The moon was 
up and he ran along the beach to the old 
bathing pier where the “Little Lamb” 
was tied. He examined her engine. 
Everything was all right. He filled the 
tank since last he had taken her out. 
Casting off, he was heading outward 
within a few moments. 

“T certainly did see a man’s face,” he 
kept saying. 

The wind had changed now. The sea 
Was not so fiercely raging, he thought, as 
he struck into the rolling breakers. The 
“Little Lamb” plowed her way steadily 
on. Dave had not the slightest question 
but that he could make the rocks where 
the “Hannah Todd” lay; but_ morning 
came before he sighted her. It was plain 
that she could not last much longer; 
that she was even now breaking amid- 
ships. He opened the whistle and sent 
off blast after blast. But no sign of life 
appeared on the vessel. He began to 
blame himself for imagining that he had 
seen that man—for spending all that time 
and gasoline to come chasing out, for 
nothing! Three more blasts he blew, to 
make sure. 

A hand waved from behind what seemed 
a pile of boxes on the deck. 

“Somebody is there!” Dave gasped. 

And now that his convictions were con- 
firmed, came the startling realization that 
he was alone, one boy in a small boat 
that he would not dare to leave for an 
instant, lest she hammer herself to pieces 
on the rocks. And yet, that poor fellow 
over there! Perhaps he could bring the 
“Little Lamb” even closer. He maneu- 
vered steadily, warily—until he. was 
fairly under the bows of the “Hannah 
Todd.” There he waited. Now, what 
could he do? 

A line dangled above him. The man 
had a rope fast and meant to come down! 
Risky, desperate business, but it must be. 
Dave caught the knotted end and, wind- 
ing his legs about the nearest upright, 
steadied himself. The man presently ap- 
peared above. He seemed very weak, but 
he managed to grip the rope and came 
half-sliding, half-falling into Dave’s grasp. 
Together they rolled to the floor of the 
little boat. Dave was up in a minute, back 
to his wheel; fighting for all he was 
worth to get out again. All he could re- 
member afterwards of those first few ter- 
rible moments was a great splashing and 
dashing of water, a terrible quivering 
shadow—the “Hannah Todd’ overhead— 
and then, suddenly, the open sea once 
more. 

The man still lay where he had fallen, 
but Dave could not stop to attend him. 
He must race for home now, and with 
steady hand he lifted the “Little Lamb” 
through the waves, heading for the har- 
bor. Then his engine went dead! 

The tank was empty! 

“Now, what?” he asked himself, and it 
came over him that he himself was ter- 
ribly cold and terribly hungry and that 
he had never known what it meant to 
be tired. 

He stooped over the man on the floor, 
and felt his heart. There was breath 
there yet, though the pulse was very weak. 
Well, he had done what he could. They 
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‘were so close to the harbor, no doubt 
they would be seen and picked up before 
many hours. And as he spread canvas 
over the unconscious man, he heard a 
_ whistle. : 

_ The “Crafty” again? Yes, it was Cap- 
tain Morris, and with him the captain 
and first mate of the “Hannah Todd.” 

“Ahoy there, Dave!” Captain Morris 
hailed, recognizing the “Little Lamb.” 

“Give me a line, Captain!” shouted 
Dave. “I’m out of gas.” 

“You wait,” replied the captain. “We 
got to get to the ‘Hannah Todd’ again. 
Man left aboard, a passenger.” 

“He’s here!’ 
phantly, and fell back, as a great sea 
washed over. 

The “Crafty” swung around, got a line 
over to Dave, and then, making a record 
run into the harbor, brought both boats 


announced Dave trium- .- 
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safely to dock. The last survivor of the 
“Hannah Todd” opened his eyes. 

“Where’s that boy?’ he asked. 

Captain Morris pushed Dave into view. 

“You saved my life at the risk of 
yours,” the feeble voice said. “What can 
I do for you?” 

Dave all at once forgot that he had 
ever had a wish in the world—he was so 
glad to hear the man’s yoice. Captain 
Morris spoke for him. 

“He don’t want anything,” he said. 
“He did his duty the same as any other 
good seaman. He’s in my employ from 
now on.” 


“And my ‘Little Lamb?” asked Dave, 


finding his tongue. 

“Of course: The harbor _ service 
wouldn’t be complete without her!” said 
the captain heartily. 

[All rights reserved] 


Bobbin 


MARGARET HILL 


Bobbin is my best chum now,—he was 
my nursemaid when I was a baby. My 
mother says so. Course I don’t remember 
so long ago. Bobbin was a year old when 
I began, and my mother says Bobbin was 
the best nursemaid any baby ever had. 


She says when she put me out in the side | 


yard in my carriage to take my nap, that 
Bobbin would curl up right beside the 
carriage and she’d say to him, “Don’t 
let anybody come in the yard, Bobbin, 
without calling me,”—yes, that’s just what 
she says she said; and would he? Not any- 
body at all would Bobbin let come through 
the gate, no, not even the butcher boy 
that mostly brought him a bone, nor the 
grocer boy, nor anybody. Not without 
calling my mother, just the way she told 
him to. He called her by barking, course. 
And when he’d bark, my mother’d come 
and open the window and look out and 
tell Bobbin he was the very best dog ever, 
and then if it was anybody she wanted to 
come through the gate, she’d tell Bobbin 

to let him in. Just like a sentinel in the 
"army, and my mother the general. That’s 
what my mother said he did. 

And Bobbin wasn’t s’posed to go up- 
stairs in our house,— they’d taught him 
that when he was a little puppy, and 
he’d remember just as well as anybody, 
*cept when I cried. And then he’d forget 
all about that he was a downstairs dog, 
and up he’d tear, kicking the rugs into 
balls behind him, he went so fast. My 
mother says so. And when he’d dash 
into the nursery, he’d stand up on his 
hind legs and lean over the big clothes- 
basket they made me sleep in, and he’d 
lick my face till my mother came. 

*Bout the first thing I can remember 
*bout Bobbin my own self is that he made 
the comfiest pillow. He liked to lie down 
in front of the open fire, on the rug, and 
so did I, and we’d lie down together, and 
Bobbin would put his head on his paws 
and look in the fire, and I’d put my head 
down on Bobbin’s back, and first thing 
you know, we’d both be fast asleep. My 
mother says so. She says she found us 
all curled up together that way more 
times than she can count. I remember 
how nice it felt to feel Bobbin’s side 


breathe right under my head. I knew 
just how it felt to be a dog like Bobbin, 
those times. 

And Bobbin took care of my things, 
just the way he took care of me. One 
day we were playing outdoors, Bobbin 
and I, and it got hot, and I took off my 
sweater, and we went on playing, and I 
forgot all about my sweater, and we went 
home. And then I couldn’t find Bobbin, 
and nobody could. And then I went back 
where we'd been playing, and there was 
old Bobbin, sitting right by my sweater. 
He jumped all over me, and he didn’t 


_look as if he wanted to scold me a bit, 


‘cause I forgot it. He looked as if he 
was glad we hadn’t lost it. Funny he 
can’t talk when his eyes shine so, and 
his tail wags, and his ears cock. 

And then when I was big ‘nough to 
go skating, Bobbin taught me. Yes, he 
did, and he thought it was just as much 
fun as I did. I had some double-run- 
ners to begin on, and there’s a little 
pond right at the foot of the hil and 
my mother took us down, Bobbin and 
me, and she strapped on my skates—just 
the first time she did, to show me—and 
then she told Bobbin not to let me get 
too many bumps, and she went home. 
And I stood up all right, but even double- 
runners go out from under you when 
you don’t know they will, and Bobbin 
backed right up to me, and he said to 
hold tight to the long hair on his back, 
or to his tail, he didn’t care which. And 
I did, and then he barked some more 
and told me to be sure to hold tight, 
and he scratched his: toes into the ice till 
we got going, and then if we didn’t sail 
’round that pond! That’s the way Bob- 
bin taught me to skate. And after that 
we went skating every day there was 
any ice, and before you knew it, I could 
skate without Bobbin’s back or tail, and 
then my father got me some real skates, 
with one runner, and he told Bobbin to 
teach me to skate on those. And he did. 

Bobbin likes to coast, too, and lots of 
times there’s coasting when the ice is 
too rough to skate on. Bobbin can sit 
on the sled and coast down with mé, just 
like ‘nother boy, but he doesn’t like to. 
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He says so by shivering all the way 
down. And course whenever he tells me — 
by shivering, I don’t ask him any more. 

Some of the neighbors think Bobbin 
talks, I mean barks, too loud and too 
much. They all love him, though. Guess 
nobody in the world wouldn’t love Bobbin. 
We don’t mind how much he says, my 
mother and father and I don’t. ’Cept one 
time.. It was a rainy day, and everything 
outdoors was so dripping, Bobbin and I 
thought we’d stay in. And we couldn’t 
think of anything much to do. Bobbin 
kept bringing me his ball, but what fun 
is it to throw a ball just soft and gentle 
in. the house? So I happened to see my 
roller skates, and I looked out again and 
the walk was too wet, and the rain was 
too wet, possibly, and then I happened to 
see how cleared up and big the kitchen 
floor looked, and perfectly good and 
smooth ’nough to skate on. So we thought 
we'd roller-skate, and Bobbin just went 
crazy, doing it in the house that way; 


_ and we were going round and round the 


kitchen like lightning, and Bobbin barking 
harder than he ever had, and that was 
the time my mother came to: the door 
and called and called to us, and we were 
so busy keeping our balance round all 
the things in the kitchen we didn’t hear 
her. For quite a while we didn’t. And 
she didn’t dare to come inside for fear 
she’d be run over. And finally we saw 
her, and she had both hands over her 
ears, and she looked as if she couldn’t 
stand it ‘nother minute. Funny, cause 
my mother never looked that way before. 
Course we stopped, and she thought of 
something else to do till we could roller- 
skate outdoors. 

I go to school now, and the teachers 
won't let Bobbin come inside the door with 
me. And I don’t see why not, cause Bob- 
bin would mind better’n anybody, and 
would take a nap right by my desk, I 
know he would if I asked him. Anyway 
he goes with me every morning, and we’re 
getting a little used to it, but not much. 
I hate the last block, and when we get 
right to the door, and Bobbin whines, 
and I can’t let him in, it’s awful. He for- 
gives me, though, and he knows it isn’t 
my fault. I know he knows that. And 
don’t I race home when school’s over, and 
when I get to the bottom of our hill, 
before I can see the house, I call as loud 
as I can, and I guess Bobbin’s ears have 
been cocked all the morning since he 
trotted home, cause he comes down that 
hill like a bullet. I sit down on the wall 
when I see him coming, cause I couldn’t 
ever stand up if Bobbin jumped up on me, 
going like a bullet. And that’s the end 
of not being together for that day. Every 
minute after that we are. And all night. 
My father and my mother say they don’t 
mind if Bobbin curls up on the foot of my 
bed, and Bobbin and I like it very much. 
It’s to make up for being separated during 
the time I'm in school. Don’t believe I 
could stand school any other way. Bobbin 
used to sleep in the cellar. 

Bobbin has a better name than Bobbin, 
I mean a bigger name. His real name is 
Robertus Martin. My name’s Peter Mar- 
tin. And I forgot to say Bobbin is a 


collie,—gold color, with a big white ruff. 


[All rights reserved] 
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“Happy Jack” Joins the Church 


s Dr. Bradley’s radio sermon wins a notable member 


From a report by 
D. W. STEVICK 


in the News-Gazette. Champagne, Ill. 


O MAN is doing more good to-day for 

the radio audiences in this country 
than is Rey. Preston Bradley, minister of 
the People’s Church in Chicago. 

There is no science aS necessary as the 
science of religion. No science can be ad- 
vanced by radio better, nor where it is 
more needed, than religious science. The 
learning of God can be taught by radio 
where it cannot be applied in the houses 
of God. If you have not been “tuning in” 
to WQJ, Chicago, on Sunday mornings 
from 10.45 until 12.30 o’clock, you have 
been missing something. It is to your loss. 

The writer is greatly interested in Dr. 
Preston Bradley because of his religious 
teachings by radio. Dr. Bradley is a good 
man endeavoring to make this world bet- 
ter. In all of God’s children he sees good, 
and has an understanding of their frail- 
ties—an understanding and a forgiveness. 
On a refined scale, he is a “Billy” Sunday. 
“Billy” Sunday might have been a Dr. 
Preston Bradley, had he been of higher 

- education and forgotten the dollar. 

Dr. Bradley’s messages are picked up 
everywhere. To ‘one who needed it, at 
last a message came, as though from God, 
through the air into the brain of one of 
our fine American boys with a broken 
back—a cripple forever. This young man 
-was, and is to-day, in Uncle Sam’s Ma- 
rine Hospital at Waukesha, Wis. He-gave 
everything but his brain fighting across 
the sea. Never will he be able to move. 
He can neither walk, sit up, nor care for 


himself, physically, in any way. Through- 
out life he will be an invalid. His name 
is “Happy Jack’ Reynolds. 

For six years “Happy Jack” has with- 
stood the pain as only a hero could. A 


‘radio set was given to him, and by that 


wonderful carrier of thought came the 
message of religion from Dr. Preston 
Bradley of the People’s Church in Chicago. 
He became interested. <A letter by him 
was sent to his good and unseen friend. 
As Dr. Bradley read that message to his 
enurch and radio congregation, tears came 
to many hearers. That message from the 
young American made every- one realize 
the goodness of God to them. 

A few Sundays later, “Happy Jack’ 
Reynolds was made a member of the 
People’s Church by radio. So far as I 
know, he was the first person in the world 
to join a church by radio. Now “Happy 
Jack” each Sunday goes to church. Each 
Sunday he learns of good. 

Thousands upon thousands of people 
who do not attend church, being too far 
away, indisposed, or who do not wish to 
go, write Dr. Bradley telling him of their 
appreciation in being able to listen to his 
teaching. The feeling of receiving such 
messages must be wonderful. Things that 
money cannot buy have the greatest value. 
For a man to ‘address a radio audience, 
he must be human, highly intelligent, 
kindly commanding, and sincere, as his 
“listeners-in” have the uncanny keenness 
and instinct of the blind. 


Church News Must Be News 


Churches, large city churches partic- 
ularly, seeking space in their local news- 
papers, may profit by what A. J. Philpott 
of the Boston, Mass., Globe told a pub- 
licity luncheon in that city. He said: 

“The best way to get your copy past 
the city desk of a newspaper is to have 
something in your copy that is worth 
printing—briefly stated and to the point, 
with a news lead [beginning] if pos- 
BEDIOs (505. 2 

“Bear in mind that the lifeblood of any 
bit of writing is imagination. This 
doesn’t mean that you are to tell an im- 


aginary story. It means that your facts — 


should be so stated as to touch the imag- 
ination of the reader. 

“Three factors enter into the psychol- 
ogy of news writing—you yourself, the 
editor, and the public. Of these the public 
is the most important, for the editor will 
look at your product through the eyes of 
his public. Ue knows that public. He 
is sensing the public all the time and 
is conscious of it. 

‘Bear in mind the fact that, important 
as your story may seem to you and the 
_ group you represent, when it comes to 
_ the editor of a daily newspaper, it comes 

in contact with an eye single to its value 


are surfeited with propaganda. 


in relation to the news of the day. He 
sees its relative value. Even then its 
importance or lack of importance may be 
determined by the amount of space at his 
disposal in the paper for that and all 
other news. 

‘Bear in mind also that the newspapers 
Most of 
it goes into the waste basket. 

“The papers are willing to help any 
worthy local philanthropy—within reason. 
It is first up to you to determine what is 
reasonable. If you don’t, the editor will. 
Get his point of view. Remember he has 
troubles of his own.” 

The next of the luncheons, which are 
sponsored by the Boston Committee on 
Publicity Methods in Social Work, will 
be held in the Hotel Bellevue, Boston, 
January 23, with Mr. Washburn of the 
John Price Jones Company of New York 
City speaking on “How to Launch a Pub- 
licity Campaign.” 


New York, N.Y.—For the past few 
years, the Community Church has en- 
couraged its members to send it Christmas 
gifts in the form of money. The sum re- 
ceived this season, $993, was independent 
of the Christmas Sunday offering. 


» AG 
Personals 


Nee, BBs peta who was re-elected 
president of the Public Health Nursing 
Association of Indianapolis, Ind., for the 
third time, is a member of All Souls Uni- 
tarian Church. Dr. Frank S. C. Wicks, 
the minister, is on the Advisory Commit- 
tee. Since the Association was organized, 
its presidents have all been of All Souls 
Church. 


Robert Lynn Cox of Montclair, N.J., has 
been chosen president of the New Jersey 
State Board of Education. Mr. Cox is a 
member of Unity Church in Montclair, and 
vice-president of the Montclair chapter of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League. He was 
formerly a national vice-president of the 
League. 


The calendar of the Unitarian Church in 
Louisville, Ky., announces the marriage in 
New York City of Frank K. Speidel to 
Miss Virginia Cates. Mr. Speidel is a 
member of the Louisville church, as are 
also his parents, Dr. and Mrs. Edward 
Speidel. 


Frank Dabney, whose death was re- 
cently reported in THE REGISTER, was a 
devoted member of the University Uni- 
tarian Church in Seattle, Wash. Mr. Dab- 
ney was born in Fayal, Azores, where his 
family, of Boston, Mass., and Fayal, rep- 
resented American interests through sev- 
eral generations. He was educated in this 
country, and was associated with the Stone 
and Webster Company since their first 
developments in Seattle. He was a vice- 
president of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. 


J. Arthur MacLean, who preached the 
Laymen’s Sunday sermon on “Art and 
Religion” in All Souls Unitarian Church, 
Indianapolis, Ind., is director of the In- 
dianapolis Art Institute. He is a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of that church. 


Mrs. James M. Morton, who died De 
cember 2, was one of the most active and 
influential workers in the Unitarian 
Church of Fall River, Mass. At one time 
she served as a director of the American 
Unitarian Association, and also as a direc- 
tor of the Women’s Alliance. 


Mr. Horner to Nashville, Tenn. 


Rey. Thomas J. Horner, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Manchester, 
N.H., and general secretary and treasurer 
of the New Hampshire Association, has 
been called to the pastorate of the First. 
Unitarian Church in Nashville, Tenn., 
where, under the auspices of the American 
Unitarian Association, he worked for sev- 
eral months last fall. Mr. Horner’s resig- 
nation at Manchester is effective February 
1. During his ministry in Manchester, 
tue budget of the churen has been largely 
increased, the chureh building has been 
renovated and redecorated, historical tab- 
lets erected in memory of some of the 
founders of the Society, a history of the 
Unitarian movement in Manchester writ- 
ten and published, and a parish assistant 
added to the staff. 


- 
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New Church for Youngstown, Ohio 


Unitarians of Youngstown, Ohio, will 
build their new church during 1925. It 
is expected that services will begin in the 
completed church next September. 

The old site was sold at an advance 
sufficient to permit the purchase of a 
much larger and more desirable location, 
facing one of the most beautiful parks 
in the city. The design, prepared by 
Barton E. Brooke, who is chairman of the 
trustees also, follows the colonial struc- 
tures, so typical of Unitarian meeting- 
houses. Although it will be among the 
smaller churches of this city, it will be 


DESIGN OF UNITARIAN CHURCH, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


architecturally the most beautiful, and 
the only one of more than seventy Protes- 
tant structures with a spire. The audi- 
torium will seat about three hundred, 
while the facilities for social activities will 
be in the basement. Completed, it will 
cost around $65,000, and at the end of 
the five-year pledge period, it is confidently 
hoped that this full amount will be raised. 
“ Tt is interesting to note that, in the 
twenty years, there have been over 350 
members, of whom 132 are residents of 
the city to-day. Mobility of these indus- 
trial centers is one of the problems! com- 
plicating the establishment of ‘permanent 
institutions. 

The first attempt to, organize a Unitarian 
church in Youngstown was made in 1892, 
Rey. Oliver J. Fairfield and later Rey. 
William L. Walsh, both just graduated 
from Meadville, were the pulpit supplies. 
A little group of English Unitarians and 
some recent converts, in all thirty-one, 
started this movement. The financial 


depression of the nineties ended that ven- 
ture. In 1904, Rey. Leon Harvey, then 
minister at Erie, Pa., regathered the scat- 
tered forces and fostered the movement 
from which the present church grew. Rey. 
Wayland Beers became the minister. The 
American Unitarian Association contrib- 
uted, and gave a portable building, in 
which the church worships still. Here 
Dr. Horace Westwood began his ministry 
at the time that the city was delirious 
with a Billy Sunday revival. Dr. West- 
wood made excellent use of the Billy Sun- 
day meetings, and succeeded in greatly 
strengthening the 
church by addi- 
tions of those to 
whom such dem- 
onstrations were 
repellent. 

Rey. IF’. M. Ben- 
nett resigned as 
field agent of the 
Conference of the 
Middle States and 
Canada, to become 
the minister, and 
served for nine 
years, until ill 
health forced his 
resignattion in 
1923. Since then, 
Rey. William W. 
Peck has been the 
minister. During 
Mr. Bennett’s min- 
istry, the church 
attained financial 
self-reliance and 
materially in- 
creased its budget. 
Many new mem- 
bers were added, 
bringing the num- 
ber to more than 
130,seven of whom 
were among the 
list of 1892. 

Mr. Peck ac- 
cepted the minis- 
try on condition 


be built. A committee was appointed in 
the spring of 1923, and pledges covering 
a five-year period were solicited. Hnough 
money has been paid in, much of it in 
advance of the time pledged, to warrant 
construction during 1925. 


King’s Chapel Preaching Mission 


The preacher at the week-day services 
at King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., next 
week will be Dr. Thomas H. Billings, min- 
ister-elect of the First Church in Salem, 
Mass. Dr. Billings came to the Unitarian 
Church from the Methodist. He has been 
a professor in various Canadian colleges. 
Dr. Billings will preach at 12.15 on Tues- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
January 27, 28, 29, and 30. Raymond C. 
Robinson will give an organ recital on 
Monday at 12.15, and there will be a 
musical vesper service on Wednesday 
at 4.30. 


that a new church - 


relatives. 
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Dr. Dieffenbach in Chicago 


Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach will preach 
at the People’s Church; Chicago, IIL, 
where Dr. Preston Bradley is minister, 
at the Sunday morning service, January 
25, and the service and sermon will be 
broadcast from the WQJ station. The 
service will begin at 10.30 o’clock. After 
the service, Dr. Dieffenbach will go to 
Evanston, Ill., where he will speak at a 
congregational dinner of the Church of 
All Souls, which is formally opening its 
new parish house on that day. That 
evening he will speak at the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Milwaukee, Wis. ‘‘What 
Shall We Say About Tolerance?” will be 
the topic of an address which he will 
give the following day before the Liberal 
Ministers Association in Chicago. Mon- 
day evening he will speak at the Open 
Forum of the People’s Church on “The 
Technique of Personality.” 


- Social Service Council Elects 


The annual meeting of the Social Service 
Council of Unitarian Women was held in 
Channing Hall, Boston, Mass., January 8. 
The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: President, Mrs. Gilbert 
F. Redlon; first vice-president, Mrs. Roger 
W. Cutler; second vice-president, Mrs. 
Paul H. Kelsey; treasurer, Mrs. Allen 
CG. Smith; corresponding secretary, Miss 
Frances A. Austin; recording secretary, 
Mrs. Samuel lL. Elberfeld. 

Mrs. Wenona O. Pinkham outlined sey- 
eral measures to be introduced into the 
State Legislature this year, by the Massa- 
chusetts Civic League, giving reasons for 
their support. 


On Rev. Paul M. McReynolds 


At the morning service of the First 
Unitarian Church, Vancouver, B.C., Jan- 
uary 4, Rey. Alexander Thomson paid a 
tribute to the late Rey. Paul M. McRey- 
nolds, a former pastor of the Church. 
Mr. Thomson. laid special emphasis on how 
bravely Mr. McReynolds carried on his 
pastoral duties though suffering from ill- 
health, and‘on his genuinely Christian 
character. The trustees of the Church 
later passed a resolution expressing re- 
gret at Mr. MecReynolds’s death, their 
high appreciation of him as a Christian 
man, and their sincere sympathy with his 


Has Pastoral Council 


The Church of Our Father in Portland, 
Ore., is another Unitarian church that has 
a group representing all departments of 
the church, to insure efficient co-operative 
effort by these departments. It is known 
as the Pastoral Council, and it met Janu- 
ary 5 to outline projects for the new year. 


Correction 


In Tue Reotster for January 8, a cu- 
rious typographical error made Mr. Ton- 
joroff, our European correspondent, refer 
to “Jean Barrés,” when of course his 
copy said “Jean Jaurés.” = 
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Pertinent Paragraphs from the Pacific 


The budget of the Union Liberal Church 
of Pasadena, Calif. (Rev. Bradford 
Leavitt, minister), announced for 1925, 
totals $14,460. Of this, $500 is for Uni- 
tarian denominational work, $500 for the 
echureh school, and $425 for the Young 
‘People’s activities. . 

Miss Frances Ingrund of Orange, N.J., 
has been appointed parish worker in the 
church at San Diego, Calif. Her primary 
task will be to strengthen the church 
school. 

On January 4, at the Los Angeles, Calif., 
Chureh, a service of Consecration of 
Youth was held, at which time the min- 
ister, Rev. E. B. Backus, told the thirty 
yeung people about to join the church just 
the significance of the contemplated and 
solemn action on their part. They them- 
selves, together with the entire congre- 
gation, participated in this impressive 
service. 

Rey. Oliver J. Fairfield, after many 
years’ faithful service, has resigned at 
Long Beach, Calif. The resignation is to 
take effect March 1. Under his pastorate, 
the cause in Leng Beach has made steady 
progress, as is evidenced in many ways, 
particularly in the erection of a very ade- 
quate church building and community hall. 

Continued increases in attendance and 
membership are reported at Hollywood, 
Calif., where the minister, Rev. Theodore 
C. Abel, is reaching many new people in 
the immediate vicinity of the church. 
The church school is particularly pro- 
gressing. On January 8, the Hollywood 
Branch Alliance was the hostess to the 
Southern California Associate Alliance. 

Gradually every church on the Coast 
is using the illustrated lecture, “The Rise 
of American Unitarianism,”’ prepared by 
the Centenary Commission of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. During Janu- 
ary, this lecture will be given at Long 
Beach, Redlands, Palo Alto, and Alameda, 
Calif. 

In conjunction with the Santa Barbara, 
Calif., chapter, the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League will conduct a preaching mission 
at Santa Barbara, January 18 td 25, with 
Dr. C. E. Park, of Boston, Mass., as mis- 
sioner. An especial effort will be made 
to have delegations from Universalist and 
from other Unitarian churches attend some 
of these meetings, As there is always a 
large number of winter people at Santa 
Barbara, these meetings should attract 
many from all over the country. 

It is planned to organize a branch of 
the Student Federation of Religious Lib- 
erals at Leland Stanford University. The 
basis for this will be the Humanist Club 
of the Unitarian Church at Palo Alto. 

For three months, Rey. E. A. Robinson 
of Palo Alto is acting minister of the 
Good Fellowship Church, Los Gatos. Mr. 
Robinson, together with Prof. W. 8. Mor- 
gan, Prof. A. Wakefield Slaten, Prof. 
Edward Hulme of Stanford, and Field 
Secretary Wetherell, are among those sup- 
plying the pulpit there. 
Dr. Slaten preaches once a month at 
Santa Cruz, Calif. Miss Elizabeth Mar- 
quand is there every Saturday and Sun- 


day, taking charge of the Sunday-school. 
On January 11, Dr. Aurelia Reinhardt, 
president of Mills College, preached there. 

The Pacific Coast Conference has pre- 
sented to Mills College, as a humble trib- 
ute to Dr. Reinhardt’s loyal and willing 
co-operation, three hundred copies of 


“Chapel Hymns and Services,” published . 


by The Beacon Press. Dr. Slaten will 
continue to preach at Mills College every 
Sunday evening during the _ second 
semester. 

At present, several League chapters on 
the Coast are carrying out splendid yearly 
programs. Among these are Portland, 
Ore., “The History of Religion,’—a series 
of lectures and discussions intended to 
provide an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of contemporary religious life by a 
study of its origins and development; 
and Berkeley, Calif., “Meeting the Menace 
of War.’ At Sacramento, the chapter has 
recently concluded a course on “Evolu- 
tion,’ and is planning a second series of 
lectures. At Los Angeles, the chapter con- 
ducted a yery valuable open forum every 
Sunday evening. Laymen’s Sunday has 
been observed by fourteen chapters of 
the Coast, and, in addition, two places 
where there are no chapters observed this 
day. 

Several additions to the church at 
Salem, Ore. (Rev. Martin Fereshetian, 
minister), have been made. Among them 
are Professor and Mrs. Batcheler of the 
State Agricultural College at Corvallis 
-——some thirty miles away, and they are 
faithful attendants. 

In the First Unitarian Church, Van- 
couver, B.C., the Sunday evening lecture- 
niusical programs are attracting hundreds 
of persons. Rey. Alexander Thomson is 
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well known in the city, and holds civic 
positions of worth and responsibility. 

The Thursday Evening Club of the First 
Unitarian Church, San Francisco, Calif., 
is reaching many new people. A supper, 
a book review by the minister, Rev. 
C. 8. S. Dutton, music, and a social hour 
are affording real pleasure to many for 
whom it is an impossibility to attend other 
meetings of the church. 

On January 25, under the auspices of 
the Student Federation of Religious Lib- 
erals group at Berkeley, there will be held 
at the Unitarian Church a joint meeting 
of the Channing Club, the St. Mark’s Club 
(Episcopal), and the Plymouth Club 
(Congregational). Dr. Reinhardt will 
speak on “The Youth Movement.” 

During 1924, Pacific Coast headquarters 
sent out 7,069 tracts for distribution. The 
sale of church school material in 1924 
was at least 25 per cent. greater than in 
1923. The number of visitors at head- 
quarters during 1924 was 45 per cent. 
larger than in 1923, and it is hoped that 


-still more will be welcomed during the 


centennial year. C.B. W. 


Union Services during Winter 


The First Parish Church and the Pil- 
grim Congregational Church, of Duxbury, 
Mass., are holding union services in Pil- 
grim Church during the months of Janu- 
ary and February, both ministers officiat- 
ing at every service and preaching alter- 
nately. The combined congregation num- 
bers regularly between ninety-five and 110 
every Sunday, even in the coldest of 
weather. On invitation of Rey. Lewis J. 
Thomas, the Unitarians are making use 
of the Pilgrim Church building during 
these months. Rey. John H. Wilson is min- 
ister of (the First Parish Church. 


THE BEACON HYMNAL 


For Your Church School, 


Your Young People’s 


Society, Your Day School, and Your Home 


IS NOW READY 


This book is made up of forward-looking, virile hymns and services that will help to promote a 
aincere spirit of worship and to upbuild in the hearts of young people the ideals of true Christian worship. 
All that is lachrymose or saccharose has been omitted. 


The Hymns 


much new material. 


The Services 


The selection was made to give children and young people their heritage of 
great hymns of the church. To the old favorites there has been added 


These are arranged for the months of September to June inclusive, with plenty 
of additional material for the summer months. 


There is at least one complete 


service for each month, two or more outline services, and services for special occasions in the month 


they occur. 


Manufacture The book itself has been manufactured with great care. 


The size of the printed 


page, the arrangement of the material on the page, the paper, and the cover 
were given much thought and study. The covers are in an attractive shade of blue linen cloth stamped 


in dark blue ink. 


They have a solid backbone, giving strength and at the same time allowing free 


opening. The extra heavy-weight end leaves, reinforced with strong linene cloth, assure a perma- 


nency not possible where the cost has been the predominating factor. 


eighteen ounces. 


The whole book weighs but 


250 Hymns, 111 pages of Services, 12 pages of Service Elements, 37 Prayers. 
Send “Sty wont a copy of this book, which will be sent without any obligation whatever on your 


part, and may 


returned for full credit at the end of two weeks. 


Price $1.00 in any quantity f.o0.b. Boston. 


THE BEACON 


25 BEACON STREET 


NEW YORK 
299 Madison Ave. 


CHICAGO 
105 S, Dearborn St. 


Inc. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
620 Phelan Bldg. 


PRESS, 
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Let us stop using 
MEN 

‘to make money 

and use money to 


make better men 
GOLDEN RULE NASH 


Eminent Unitarian Leads 
in Economic Move on War 


Isaac Sprague of Wellesley Hills, Mass., 
eminent Unitarian layman, is one of the 
leaders in the Society to Eliminate Eco- 
nomic Causes of War. It is a country- 
wide organization. He is a member of 
the board of directors, and another direc- 
tor is Roger W. Babson. 

At a recent meeting, the directors 
_adopted Mr. Sprague’s program for put- 
ting into effect the recommendations of 
Edward A. Filene, merchant and prom- 
inent peace worker of Boston, Mass. 
Committees were appointed to carry out 
the program, and arrangements were 
made for conferences with influential per- 
sons on details of the plan. 

The program calls for the cutting off 
of economic relations with a nation en- 
gaged in aggressive warfare. Congress, 
it is proposed, shall pass a law or resolu- 
tion making it illegal for the people of 
the United States to have any economic or 
financial dealings with a state engaged in 
aggressive war. An aggressor nation 
would be defined as one resorting to war 
instead of arbitration or instead of ad- 
judicating the dispute which led to the 
war. Whether a nation is making such 
aggressive warfare might be determined 
by the President, who would issue a proc- 
lamation for the economic measures 
against the offending nation, or the ques- 
tion might be left to the World Court. 
These details are tentative, and a more 
definitely worked-out plan will be adopted 
after several conferences with authorities 
in this field. 

Persons interested in promoting this 
movement are asked to get into touch with 
Myron HB. Pierce, 6 Bancroft Road, Welles- 
ley Hills, Mass. 


Chicago Church to Build 


All Souls Church (the Jackson Park 
Community Church) in Chicago, ILL, will 
shortly begin construction of their new 
building. The American, Unitarian As- 
sociation is co-operating in the project, 
and details of the building to be erected 
will be announced later. Rev. Fred Mer- 
rifield is minister. 


The Icelandic Settlements 
of Manitoba 
(Continued from page 79) 


the ocean on the long journey from home. 
These young men are a link between 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 


T: é 
esr Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
* Phelan Building, San Francisco 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressiveness 
and missionary zeal of the men of the 
Church. It conducts preaching missions 
and church school institutes, promotes 
church attendance, Unitarian work in 
college centers and the observance of 
Laymen’s Sunday, issues religious liter- 
ature, and furnishes 1500 publications 
with news of Unitarian activities. 


SEVEN Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
New Yorks, Cuicaao, St. Louis, SAN FRaNcIsco 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


A Progressive Preparatory School in the Couniry 


An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. 
Liberal policy under Unitarian auspices. Sep- 
arate dormitory and campus for boys and girls. 


The traditional R’s of Education and also the 
three H’s—the Hand, the Head, and the Heart. 


For particulars or catalog address 
STaNLEY Kewiry, Headmaster 
AnDovER, N.H. 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 


Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etc. 
THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locgn, President. E. A. Cuurcu, Treasurer, 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 — 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS. 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E 
Bradlee, Miss M. Louise Brown, George G. Davis, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip ¥. De Normandie, 
Richard S, Eustis, M.D., Harry O. Mayo, Philip 
Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. Paul S. Phalen. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 


For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the Acting Dean, 


WILLIAM 8S. MORGAN, Ps.D. 


THE TUCHERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Exrta Lyman Casot, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens Monday, 
October 6. For particulars address the Dean, 

MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE | 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at a minimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chi 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 

While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 

Next quarter begins at Meadville, March 25. 
For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


the old and the new, conserving all that 
is best, the musie and the poetry and the 
mysticism of the old, and encouraging the 
education and the progress of the new. 
All the congregations are looking for- 
ward to the time when services can be 
held in English for the benefit of their 


Canadian young people, even while they 
are teaching the children Icelandic in 
the Sunday-school. Thus they bridge the 
gulf between parents of one tradition and 
children of another! Where such a spirit 
prevails, what but good can come to the 
ehurch and the ‘community? 
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| University Church Workers 
Hold Meeting in Chicago 
E. D. JOHNSON 


Every section of the country was repre- 
sented at the meeting of church workers 
in universities in the United States, Janu- 
ary 7-9, at the Chicago Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago. From Maine, Massachusetts, New 
York, Alabama, Texas, Tennessee, from 
all of the great universities of the Middle 
West, from New Mexico, California, Ore- 
gon, and Washington, and from many 
other States, delegates came for this con- 
ference. Six delegates came from the 
University of Montana. These confer- 
ences, which have been held for nearly 
twenty years, have grown in importance 
and size, as the scope of this church work 
at universities has grown. One of the 
greatest works for students is carried on 
for Methodists at the University of Illi- 
nois, where the Wesley Foundation, aside 
from its church work, carries an annual 
budget of more than $25,000 for work 
with students. The Methodist denomina- 
tion had the largest representation at the 
conference,—45 delegates out of more 
than “150 who registered. Among the 
smaller delegations were three from the 
Episcopal churches and universities, two 
from Jewish, one from Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists, and one from Unitarian. The 
theme of the Conference was “The Re- 
Two of the 
most enlivening sessions were those in 
which undergraduates spoke, one upon 
“What Students think of Religious 
Workers,” a frank, challenging, and not 
wholly favorable statement, gathered from 
opinions at one of the great universities 
of the Middle West. At another session, 
undergraduates spoke of a “youth move- 
ment” and the need of sympathy and help 
for it. 

Devotional services were conducted by 
President Ozora S. Davis of Chicago The- 
ological Seminary, Prof. Theodore G. 
Soares of the Divinity School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and others. Bishop 
Edwin H. Hughes of Chicago gaye a stir- 
ring address on “The Complementary 
Forces of Mind and Spirit.” 

The Conference was unmistakably and 
without apparent exception liberal and 
modernist in its outlook, feeling keenly 
the challenge presented by this great 
work with students, especially at the 
state universities of the country. The na- 
tional meeting of the Conference is trien- 
nial. In the intervening years, regional 
conferences are held. 


Services at Kingston, Mass. 


Leading preachers of the Unitarian and 
other denominations are included in the 
list of ministers and educators who are 
filling the pulpit of the Unitarian Church 
in Kingston, Mass., for a series of special 
Sunday morning services. The service 
began January 4 and will continue until 
Easter. Men who have already preached 


are Prof. F. A. C. Fagginger Auer of Tufts 


College, formerly minister of the Unita- 
ian Church in Ithaca, N.Y., Prof. Daniel 
of Harvard Theological School, 
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Rey. Bradley Gilman of Boston, Mass. 
Other preachers will be Dr. Louis C. Cor- 
nish, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, Dr. E. Stanton 
Hodgin, Dr. Henry Hallam Saunderson, 
Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach. 

Rey. George F. Patterson of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association assisted in 
organizing this program, and William C. 
Bryant is chairman of the pulpit supply 
committee of the Kingston Church. At- 
tendance at this church has mote than 
doubled since the inauguration of the 
services. 


They Celebrate Ninety 
Years in Church Edifice 


Unitarians - of Uxbridge, Mass., cele- 


brated on January 11 the ninetieth an- 


niversary of the dedication of their pres- 
ent church. 

The record of Rev. Samuel Clarke, min- 
ister of the First Parish of Uxbridge from 
1832 to 1859, says that the present church 
edifice was dedicated on January 9, 1835. 
Comparison with other dates of the same 
year indicates that the accurate date 
may be January 11. This is the third 
building used by the First Parish. The 


.first building was ready for use in 1729, 


and the second in 1773. The present 
building was the first to be erected after 
the withdrawal of the orthodox group in 
1832. 

For his sermon, Rey. Roy B. Winter- 
steen used a sermon on “The Christian 
Ministry,” which was “delivered in the 
First Congregational Meeting House, in 
Uxbridge, Mass., by Samuel Clarke, pas- 
tor of the First Congregational Society 
in Uxbridge, on the Sabbath following his 
installation, January 13, 1833.” The com- 
plete discourse consists of thirty printed 
pages. In reading it, he cut out twelve 
pages, and even then it took thirty-five 
minutes of rapid reading to get through 
the remaining eighteen pages. 


Students Publish Church Paper 


‘Church student societies of the State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia., pub- 
lish the Assembler, a digest of inter- 
Unitarians are represented 
on the editorial staff by Waldo D. Regen- 


Please mention The Christian Register 
Next Monday 


OUR ANNUAL SALE 


January 26th 


Thayer McNeil seldom marks down mer- 
chandise. When the Mid-winter Sale be- 
gins, there is a rush of anticipation. This 
year, as before, there need be no dis- 
appointments. There are shoes for every 
member of the family, shoes for every 
occasion, and shoes at every price. Not 
all models in all sizes—but a wide assort- 
ment. The prices of the women’s shoes are 


$5.85, $7.85, $9.85 and $11.85. 


47 Temple Pla 


414 Boylston Street : 


4 95 


wetter. The purpose of the paper is to 
develop the spirit of interdenominational- 


ism and “to make the religious work 
among the students felt upon the 
campus.” ~ 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


BOARD 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Mrs. Kern has delight- 
ful, homelike rooms for travelers. Café adja- 
cent. Garage on premises. Near the White 
House. Telephone Franklin 1142, Free map 
sent. Address, 1912 Gee Street, Northwest. 


SS 
MISCELLANEOUS 


VEGETABLE CUTTERS.—Cabbage and Vege- 
table Cutters. Six knives, parcel post, $1, 
three for $2. One free to secretary Ladies’ Aid. 
LUSHER BROTHERS, Elkhart, Indiana. 


GIRLS—WOMEN, 16 up. Learn Gown Making 
at home. Earn $25.00 week. Dress better 
for less. Sample lessons free. 
ately. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Write immedi- 
Dept, A-549, 


APPRECIATORS of accurate or special type- 
writing, send your sermons, lectures, manu- 
seripts for typing (page 15 cents) to college 
graduate. Ten years’ writing experience. 
BLAKEWHITING, Branford, Conn. 


STAINLESS STEEL PARING KNIVES—It’s 
fun to use and sell them. Bvery woman wants 
one when she learns fruits do not stain knife or 
hands if peeled by a Neva-Stain. Easy way to 
make money for Church. Sample and plan free. 
STAINLESS Propucts SALES Co., 926 Sixth St., 
Watervliet, N.Y. 


REV. HENRY W. PINKHAM, Secretary of the 
Association to Abolish War (Rev. Charles F. 
Dole, President), is available for addresses on 
The Outlawry of War, or kindred themes, to 


churches, clubs, forums, or other organiza- 
tions. No charge beyond expenses. 7 Welling- 
ton Terrace, Brookline, Mass. Telephone, 


Regent 7891-M. 


Death 


NOYES.—In Norwich, Conn., January 15, 
Mary L. Hyde, widow of Rev. Charles Noyes, 
formerly of North Andover, Mass., in her 
ninetieth year. Services at the home of her 
daughter, Mrs. Charles D. . White, Norwich, 
Conn. 
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“The grapefruit is a lemon that had a 
chance and took advantage of it.”— 
Javelin. 


A man may not always be condemned 
for not knowing just what he is doing. 
There was Columbus, for example—The 
Continent. 


Marcella: “What row are the seats in?” 
Marcellina: “Twenty-third.” Marcella: 
“Fine, the show won’t bother us a bit !”— 
Lord Jeff. 


“We are going to appeal to the bet- 
ter element.” “Good idea. That makes 
a hit with everybody.’—Louwisville Courier- 
Journal. 


“And what in France did you enjoy the 
most, Mrs. Malaprop?” ‘Well, I think it 
was the French pheasants singing the May- 
onnaise.’—Hverybody’s Magazine. 


As to plagiarism, remember. what Charles 
Reade the novelist said to one who charged 
him with the offense: “I milked three 
hundred cows for it, but the butter I 
made was all mine.” 


The pastor who was fond of figures of 
speech was making a funeral oration. He 
began his address, “Friends, we have here 
only the shell of the man, the nut is 
gone.”—The Churchman. 


Willie: “Maw, that dentist you sent 
me to that was advertised as painless 
wasn’t?’ Mother: “He wasn’t?” “No. Ibit 

_his finger, and he yelled just like any other 
dentist.”’—American Legion Weekly. 


“There’s a man outside who wants some- 
thing to eat.” “Give him some bread and 
coffee, Jane.” ‘He seems to have seen 
better days, mum.” “That so? Then give 
him a napkin, too.”—Boston Transcript. 


“What good is percentage?” whined little 
Tommy. “Now, Tommy,” asked his teacher, 
in the manner of the new education, “don’t 
you want to learn how to figure batting 
averages ?”’—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


“Is this a jungle scene?’ asked the 
slightly uncertain individual at a movie. 
“No,” replied his friend. “You are looking 
at the picture through the foliage on a 
woman’s hat.”—University of Iowa Frivol. 


Departing Cook (after a week’s stay) : 
“Should any letters come for me, p’raps 
yow’ll kindly send ’em on.” Lady: ‘Cer- 
tainly—if there’s any room on the en- 
yelope for any more ‘addresses.”—Punch.. 


City Parson (to sexton at the country 
church): “How are your evening congre- 
gations up here?” Sexton: “There. ain’t 
nobody comes to church Sunday nights. 
They all stays home and listens to the 
radiators.”—Life. 


A farmer in Iowa sent the following 
letter to the Navy Department: “My 
youngest son has gone away and enlisted 
in ‘the Navy. I can’t get him out. Won’t 
you help me? He is a good boy, and I 
was raising him for my own use.”—Our 
Navy. . 


“T once tried to teach a little Alabama 
boy to speak pure BHnglish,” writes Oc- 
tavus Roy Cohen. “T’ll never forget the 
despairing way he said to me at the end 
of the thirtieth or fortieth lesson: ‘Dey 
aren’t no “ain’t you,” is dey? It’s “aren’t 
you,” ain’t it?’ ”’—Boston Transcript. 


and 
Foreign Language Work. 


each year. 


The Christian Registe? 


CONSIDER TWO DOLLARS 


Would we not all feel better if the pension 
for aged ministers was $2.00 per day in- 
stead of the present $1.50 per day? | 

But this requires $10,950.00 more income 
Our income comes from 
Annual Contributions and from interest 
of Permanent Fund held by American 
Unitarian Association as Trustee. Why 
should not our rich denomination: ‘promptly 
increase both? 


Rev. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Manuscript Typing. 
JEANNETTE SOULE 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 
General Sere 


145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 
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The Chest With the Chill in it 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 
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THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Q@ Book Read Daily 
bp Millions 
The Bible—we carry it in 
90 different languages 


Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Rible Society 
41 Bromield § Boston 
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JESUS THE MAN 


An Historical Study 
By VICTOR E. HARLOW, M.A. 
A convincing book written specifically for 
those who want to believe in an historical Jesus, 


but have come to doubt the story as it is ordi- 
narily presented. It is in full accord with the 


results of modern scholarly investigation, a 


clear presentation of the human life of Jesus 
in a straight-forward narrative of absorbing 
interest supported by references to the original 
sources. 

Cloth, 256 pages, price, $2.50 at your deaieh 
or direct from the publisher, on receipt of check 
or sent C.O.D. on request. _ 


HARLOW PUBLISHING COMPANY 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


ee following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’ as Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Ba aan ae minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
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Church Announcements 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Rev. 
Roderick Stebbins, minister emeritus, Rey. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy, minister. 
at 114.mM. Sermon by Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, Jersey and 
Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. 
Rihbany, D.D., minister. Church service at 
11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 A.M. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11 a.m. Church School with Kinder- 
garten Class during Morning Service. Vesper 
Service at 4 P.M. Wednesday noon a3 Ap 
12.10 to 12.40. : 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m., All 
Souls School of Religious Education, young 
people’s and children’s classes. 11 A.M.,; 
Church Service. The church is open daily for 
rest and prayer. Strangers welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets, Rev. Harold B. B. Speight, min- 
ister, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister 
emeritus. Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C, 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. Morn- 


Morning service | 


= 


ing Prayer with sermon by Rev. Dilworth Lup- | 


ton, Cleveland, Ohio, January 25, 11 A.M. 
Daily services at 12.15 P.M. Monday to Friday 
inclusive. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, D.D., Minister Emeritus. 
Rev. Eugene Rodman Shippen, Minister. 
Church School at 9.45 a.m., under Waitstill H. 
Sharp. Morning service at 11 a.m. Young 
people’s discussion class at 5 P.M. Emerson 
Guild at 6 P.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday- 
school at 10:15 a.m. Morning service, 11 a.m. 
Vesper service, bree gg ih :30 P.M. _Com- 
munion service on the first Sunday of each 
month after Morning Service. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. Free pews at all sery- 
ices. All are welcome. 
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